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Churches Everywhere 
Rally to Banner of 
Unitarian Service 
Committee 


All over the United States, Unitarian 
churches are organizing to raise money for 
and help the Unitarian Service Committee. 
By concerts, parties, drives, gifts from 
church schools, and pledges from individ- 
ual members and church organizations, 
they are cooperating immediately and ef- 
fectively to raise the $25,000 the Com- 
mittee needs to carry on its first project in 
France. Several large gifts from individ- 
uals have come in, but the exciting thing 
is the way men, women and children are 
working together, in churches. 

At the time of going to press, June 12, 
The Register had received notice through 
the Service Committee that $9,000 had 
already been raised. The following churches 
reported plans already under way to do 
their part: 

Rev. Robert Raible, minister of All 
Souls’ Church at Greenfield, Mass., re- 
ports that Mme. Maria Gregoire and Mrs. 
Herbert Allen of Deerfield gave a two- 
piano concert to help raise money. Im- 
mediately on his return from the May 
meetings, Mr. Raible sent a letter to all 
friends of the church to tell them of the 
plans of the Committee, and to ask for 
pledges. This church has already raised 
$94. 

Rev. J. Harry Hooper has promised 
that the Old Ship Church of Hingham will 
raise at least $100. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Percival Brundage of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., gave a 
benefit for European refugees at the Mont- 
clair Athletic Club on Saturday, June 8. 
It was a folk dancing party, and netted 
$325. A collection was also planned for 
Children’s Sunday, June 9. 

The Couples Club of the Unitarian 
Church of Staten Island, at New Brighton, 
N. Y., gave a Peasant Party for the benefit 
of war refugees on June 14. Proceeds of 
the admission charge of $1 will go to the 
Unitarian Service Committee on June 20. 
The church school will also make gifts. 

Rey. Delos W. O’Brian, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Wilmington, 
Del., reports: “I shall use the pledge cards 
for the Unitarian Service Committee to 
good advantage in my church. I am 
moved to tell you that I think this is one 
of the best things we Unitarians have ever 
done, and I am behind it one hundred per- 
cent.” 

At the Church of Our Father, Lancaster, 
Pa., Rev. Harvey Swanson preached a ser- 
mon on June 2 on the Committee. 

At the First Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land, O., Dr. Dilworth Lupton preached a 
sermon, May 31, on “America’s Peril— 
What Can the Church Do?” and sent an 
immediate check for $100 for the Com- 
mittee. The church is organizing at once 
for refugee and other European relief, and 
every member is being solicited. 

The standing committee of the Uni- 
tarian church of Roslindale, Mass., sent a 
special appeal to all its members and 
friends. 

The First Unitarian Church of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., sent contributions of $85 from 
various sources, and has appointed a com- 
mittee to solicit additional funds. 

The Unitarian church at Kingston, 
Mass., has promised $35 and hopes to 
raise the amount to $75. 

In Berkeley, Calif., the First Unitarian 
Church has organized a refugee committee 
representing the congregation and the 
Alliance. 

The church at Castine, Me., and its or- 
ganizations are getting behind the Service 
Committee financially, and expect to send 
in a contribution immediately. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dexter spoke on their 
study of the refugee situation in Europe 
and the Service Committee at a discussion 
meeting organized by the social relations 
committee of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on June 9. A collection was 
taken at the Sunday services. Dr. Dexter 
also spoke at the First Parish of Provi- 
dence, R. I. On June 16, Mrs. Dexter will 
speak at the services of the Unitarian 
church of Staten Island, and Dr. Dexter 
at Yonkers. 

In Summit, N. J., the Unitarian church 
has raised $1,000. 

The General Alliance generously con- 
tributed $623.80 from its Appeal Fund, 
which is to be used for Czech refugees at 
the discretion of Mrs. Sharp. 


Religious Education 


Institute 


The plans of the department of religious 
education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for the Religious Education In- 
stitute at Rowe Camp, Rowe, Mass., for 
the week beginning June 29, include many 
attractive recreational features in addition 
to the four courses of instruction on various 
aspects of religious education. The camp 
is located at the foot of Mt. Adams, in the 
Berkshire Hills. It is not far from the 
Mohawk Trail State Forest, in Zoar, and 
is in the midst of some of the most striking 
scenic beauty in Massachusetts. Besides 


- group hikes and trips to places of interest, 
games and organized sports will be planned 


for those who want them. 


Organists Available 


The American Unitarian Association has 
available a list of church organists seeking 
summer or permanent employment. In- 
formation or requests concerning organ- 
ists should be addressed to Miss Florence 
Baer. 


Personal 


Professor J. A. C. F. Auer of Harvard 
Divinity School and Tufts was given the 
degree of Litt. D. by Clark University on 
Sunday, June 9, on which occasion 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2.80 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.45 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth Gives Its Answer.” 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Tuesdays in June, 9.15 a.m., 
Station WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 
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Unitarian Service Gets Under Way 


THE MOST IMPORTANT NEWS STORIES in this 
issue of The Christian Register are those dealing with 
the personnel and the projected activities of the 
Service Committees—that of the denomination and 
that of the General Alliance. Action is the ultimate 
touchstone of the reality of religion. The Unitarian 
denomination in the past was noted for its public ser- 
vices and now it has created new machinery to enable 
it to do things which today are crying to be done but 
which were not even imaginable in the days when 
with little or no machinery Unitarians reformed prison 
administration, aided the sick and brought education 
to the ignorant. 

Already through the work in Europe of Dr. and 
Mrs. Dexter and Rev. Waitstill and Martha Sharp 
we have given our denominational name a new con- 
notation among the lovers of justice and the victims 
of tyranny on the other side of the Atlantic. And to 
our own people, especially those younger ones who can 
give personal aid to the victims of European chaos, this 
new machinery and this leadership give an assurance 
that none of their will to serve will be wasted. 


What is Going On in Spain ? 


WE PRINT in this issue a letter from a Unitarian who 
expresses regret that one Unitarian body during the 
May meetings passed a resolution which condemned 
President Roosevelt’s action in sending a representa- 
tive with ambassadorial rank to the Vatican. 

The question of the wisdom of that act is one of 
those which lend themselves to the sort of debate in 
which conservatives find themselves on the same side 
as radicals, religious people with secularists in un- 
predictable proportions. Fundamentalists attack the 
appointment in the same words almost as the anti- 
fundamentalist Christian Century and both are an- 
swered by The Churchman which is also nonfunda- 
mentalist. 

That members of the same religious communion 
should also differ on the question is also natural. It 
is one on which we scarcely have sufficient data for a 
really compelling conclusion to be arrived at. 

We were not at all surprised, therefore, that Mr. 
Cabot should differ from the majority vote of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. What did 
surprise us, however, was that any Unitarian should 
declare himself in sympathy with the Franco regime 
in Spain. We are astonished, too, that he apparently 
has such inside knowledge of that regime that he is 
able to distinguish between the acts of Franco and 
those of “some of Franco’s supporters’ in the “po- 
litical murders” that have marked his regime. Not 


only had we always supposed that Franco himself 
had ordered thousands of executions, but there is no 
lack of evidence for that statement. 

Possibly Mr. Cabot, being a Unitarian, does not 
read The Churchman, which is a Protestant Episcopal 
organ. But if he cares to look up issues of that paper 
for March and April, he will find three enlightening 
articles on the relations of certain elements of the 
Roman Catholic church to the suppression of the 
truth about Spain. These articles are written, not by 
a radical or a communist, but by the widely-known 
correspondent, Lawrence A. Fernsworth, who is him- 
self a Roman Catholic in good standing. We cannot 
quote them here, but we will quote an editorial from 
The Churchman dealing with the present situation 
under the man for whom our correspondent has ex- 
pressed an admiration: 


Under the ‘Christian Generalissimo’’ 


The horrors that go on daily in Franco’s Spain 
must give pause, at times, even to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in this country, which was responsible for so 
many misleading stories about the Spanish Republic. 
In a graphic article in The Nation the former Foreign 
Minister of the Republic, Julio Alvarez del Vayo, says 
that he and others estimated last November that there 
were approximately 300,000 political prisoners in Fran- 
co’s jails. In January a Vatican despatch to The ‘New 
York Times put the figure at half a million. ‘But when 
I talked in London in late December with the corre- 
spondent of the News Chronicle A. V. Phillips, who had 
just come from four months in a Madrid jail,” writes del 
Vayo, “I learned that the number exceeded the million 
mark. ...A million persons still held as political 
prisoners a year after the end of the war is pure insanity. 
On the basis of the average size of the Spanish family 
this means that there are in Spain from five to six mil- 
lion people who have relatives in prison. . . . The 
rhythm of arrests continues unabated with the pass- 
ing months. House-to-house searches for Republicans 
go on. The press publishes almost daily admonish- 
ments to citizens to denounce one another. If a crime 
of sufficient seriousness can be established, on the basis 
of inconsistent and superficial accusations, the man is 
shot. Lesser criminals are liable to sentences averaging 
thirty years. Having been an active Republican is in it- 
self a crime.”’ The Civil Guards are “experts at the art 
of transforming a robust peasant into a heap of flesh 
with only enough vitality left to sustain pain, humilia- 
tion, and madness until the next beating.’’ But the 
spirit of Spain lives on in these miserable victims of the 
ruler known by Roman Catholics as the “Christian 
Generalissimo” for, writes del Vayo, “It was with pro- 
found emotion that I heard Mr. Phillips tell how the 
thousands of prisoners who leave their cells each month 
to be shot go to their death crying ‘Viva la Republica.’ ”’ 
Perhaps the Roman church is proud of all this... And 
perhaps France and England—and the United States 
which so ably assisted Franco through the embargo in 
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behalf of Hitler, Mussolini and Franco—share that pride. 
“Events in Europe since the fall of Madrid have proved 
that we in the Negrin Cabinet were no mere dreamers 
or sectarians.” 


Faith is a Function of Mind 


MANY PEOPLE think that the intellect is the coldest 
and most mechanical of man’s faculties. Arid ration- 
alism, mere intellectual exercise, logic-chopping, rea- 
sons of the heart which the reason cannot know, shal- 
low skepticism, and similar phrases attest this atti- 
tude. Faith, on the other hand, is put over against 
the intellect, as not only the nobler faculty but, like 
the nobler people of olden times, freed from the neces- 
sity of working for its living. The poor intellect, like a 
poor manual laborer, has to grovel in the dust, work 
detail after detail, to get along—while lordly faith 
vaults over every detail and gains heaven without 
even knowing how it got there. So some people imag- 
ine. But the subject of their imagining is not faith 
but a mixture of credulity and wishful thinking. That 
vaulting attitude is the same mental attitude as that 
of Rupert Brooke’s fish: 


This world cannot be all they swear, 
For how unpleasant if it were. 


What faith really is, on the other hand, is intelli- 
gence on the march: intelligence so sure of itself and 
of its aim that it refuses to take refuge or its ease in 
skepticism. One of the clearest expressions of faith 
we have seen in a long time was that made by Albert 
Einstein at the recent meeting of the American Scien- 
tific Congress. Here are his words as The New York 
Times reports them: 


“Tt is agreed on all hands,” Dr. Einstein said, ‘‘that 
the only principle which could serve as the basis of the 
quantum (atomic) theory would be one that constituted 
a translation of the field theory (relativity) into the 
scheme of quantum mechanics. Whether this will ac- 
tually come about in a satisfactory manner, nobody 
can venture to say. 

“Some physicists, among them myself, cannot be+ 
lieve that we must abandon, actually and forever, the 
idea of direct representation of physical reality in 
space and time, or that we must accept the view that 


Who’s Who in the 


events in nature are analogous to a game of chance. 

“Tt is open to every man to choose the direction of 
his striving and also every man may draft comfort from 
Lessing’s fine saying, that the search for truth is more 
precious than its possession.” 

Dr. Einstein opened with an apology before he be- 
gan reading his prepared paper to an audience which 
packed the large auditorium in the new building of the 
Department of the Interior. 

“One may wonder,” he said, ‘‘how it is possible to 
talk calmly in these exciting times. But one must keep 
in mind that whatever happens today will soon be for- 
gotten, but the things that the human mind can accom- 
plish will remain with us for hundreds of years. 

“Science is the attempt to make the chaotic diver- 
sity of our sense-experience correspond to a logically 
uniform system of thought. In this system single ex- 
periences must be correlated with the theoretic structure 
in such a way that the resulting coordination is unique 
and convincing. 

“The sense-experiences are the given subject- 
matter. But the theory that shall interpret them is 
man-made. It is the result of an extremely laborious 
process of adaptation: hypothetical, never completely 
final, always subject to question and doubt. 

“From the very beginning,” he said, “‘there has 
always been present the attempt to find a unifying 
theoretical basis for all these single sciences, consisting of 
a minimum of concepts and fundamental relationships, 
from which all the concepts and relationships of the 
single disciplines might be derived by logical process.” 


People who were brought up in the concepts of 
nineteenth-century science might be tempted to sup- 
pose that Professor Einstein’s attitude was not so 
much faith as the attitude that a scientist must 
assume by the very presuppositions of his activi- 
ties as a scientist. But that is no longer the situa- 
tion. For instance, a celebrated British philos- 
opher, whose name we must not mention here be- 
cause some Americans are allergic to it, says that 
all the order in the universe is what our mind, incur- 
ably orderly, puts there, and that the so-called uni- 
verse “‘in itself’ has neither order nor unity. He could 
properly be called a skeptic while Einstein could prob- 
ably be called a man of faith. But what the senti- 
mentalist calls faith characterizes neither one of these 
two men. 


New Unitarian Service Committee 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the American 
Unitarian Association at its 115th annual meeting on 
May 23 announced the personnel of the new Unitarian 
Service Committee. This group of distinguished 
leaders from many realms of American activity will 
direct the Association’s projects for humanitarian 
service at home and abroad. 

The projects of the Unitarian Service Committee 
are being planned and executed by Unitarians—for 
men, women and children in need, no matter what 
their race, nationality, or religious beliefs may be. 
The Committee is developing important and long- 
range plans by which it may offer men and women of 
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liberal beliefs opportunity to use their time, energy, 
and good will in constructive projects for human wel- 
fare. 

Professor William Emerson, former chairman of 
the faculty and dean emeritus of the School of Archi- 
tecture of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is chairman of the Committee. Dr. Emerson has done 
distinguished work in education, architecture, and Red 
Cross activities. Before the war he specialized in 
model tenements; and as professor of architecture and 
dean at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
advisory architect of Radcliffe College, has been a 
leader in his field. From 1917-1919 he served as 


major and director of the Bureau of Construction of 
the American Red Cross at Paris, and was made a 
Chevalier in the French Legion of Honor for his ser- 
vices. He isa Unitarian who has expressed the best of 
social ideals through his profession. 

Vice-chairman is Seth T. Gano, treasurer and di- 
rector of the Gauley Coal Land Company, Boston. 
As treasurer of the Commission for Service in Czecho- 
slovakia and chairman of the Unitarian Refugee Study 
Committee, Mr. Gano has given most generously and 
creatively of his time and enthusiasm to refugee prob- 
lems, to education, to libraries and public service. 
He was decorated by the Russian Red Cross in 1926 
and received the French Palme Académique in 1930 
for services to the French government in the education 
in France of refugees from Russia. 

Edward B. Witte, assistant manager of the First 
Boston Corporation, is the treasurer. Mr. Witte was 
the junior member of the first commission sent to 
Transylvania after the World War, and has steadily 
contributed in time and energy to Unitarian work. 

Serving as executive director is Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, chairman of the department of social and 
foreign relations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Dr. Dexter has had ten years’ experience in social 
work, culminating during the last war in his work as 
an officer in the Military Relief Department of the 
American Red Cross. In October, 1938, he went 
abroad for the Commission for Service in Czecho- 
slovakia to investigate refugee needs, and it was on the 
basis of his study and recommendations that the funds 
were raised and two commissioners sent to Czecho- 
slovakia for eight months. In January, 1940, he 
and Mrs. Dexter again went abroad to study condi- 
tions in England, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. His experience 
and skill in dealing with government officials and 
service organizations insure the best cooperation and 
efficiency of the Committee. 

Other members of the Committee include Dr. 


Sermon of the Month: 
Liberal Christian Power 


A sermon preached in the First Church in Cambridge 

(Unitarian), Mass., May 12, 1940. 

FOR I AM NOT ASHAMED of the gospel of Christ: 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 
Rom: 1, 16: 

This conception of the power of God is character- 
istic of St. Paul. The very root and center of Paul’s 
astonishing faith, vitality, influence and power lay in 
his inward relationship to the life, the suffering, the 
death and the triumph of Jesus. The power of God in 
Christ was the one thing of which he was absolutely 
sure and because of his absolute certainty Paul was 
unquestionably the most dynamic character of his age. 
The age in which he lived was hardly an age which any 
of us would be willing to exchange for our own. The 
vitality of Greek civilization had languished; Jesus had 
been crucified; idolatry and the worship of the Emperor 


Winfred Overholser, superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., and professor of psy- 
chiatry at George Washington University. During the 
World War he served as lieutenant in the neuro- 
psychiatric section of the United States Army, and 
later worked for many years in Massachusetts, be- 
coming commissioner of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Mental Diseases. 

Alfred F. Whitman is executive secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Association of.Boston. As chairman of 
the Commission for Service in Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Whitman has given valuable service to the Association, 
and in addition serves on its board of directors, repre- 
senting all societies and agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent members which 
are dedicated to a social expression of religion. 

Hon. Harold H. Burton, mayor of Cleveland, has 
had varied and constructive experience in public ser- 
vice, education, and law, and two years in France and 
Belgium during the World War. He brings to the 
Committee a practical knowledge of public affairs. 

Mrs. Quincey Wright is chairman of the depart- 
ment of government and foreign policy of the National 
League of Women Voters. A writer in the field of in- 
ternational affairs, lecturer on current events, and 
technical adviser to the United States delegation to the 
last Pan-American Conference at Lima, Mrs. Wright 
directs the activities in international affairs of hun- 
dreds of American women. 

Percival Brundage, partner of Price-Waterhouse 
of New York, is the son of a Unitarian minister, and 
an able business man. He is widely active in adult 
education. 

Rev. J. Harry Hooper, minister of the Old Ship 
Church in Hingham, Mass., was, in 1938, an exchange 
minister in Great Britain. He also served as a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Investigation whose services 
preceded the establishment of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, and is active in many soupy relief 
and education projects. 


Leslie T. Pennington 


flourished; what order and justice existed was main- 
tained by the Roman legions and the Roman law; and 
Rome was centered in the intrigue, the treachery and 
the decay of Nero’s court. Yet Paul moved through 
this world of superstition and darkness, of popular 
indifference and the treacherous intrigue of little men, 
as the one man who was never afraid, never baffled, 
never at loose ends. He was the one man who “‘unique- 
ly knew his business and held his point in the face of 
the crowd” whether among the Jews of Palestine, the 
Greeks of Asia Minor, the sailors who were shipwrecked 
as they bore him prisoner to Rome, or the officers of the 
empire in the Imperial City itself. 

This conception of the power of God Paul took di- 
rectly from Jesus himself. When the Sadducees tried 
to confute him, Jesus replied, “‘Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God.’’ And when 
Jesus descended from the Mount of Transfiguration 
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and healed the epileptic boy whom his disciples had 
been powerless to heal, it was said that ‘“‘they were all 
amazed at the mighty power of God.” Jesus was ful- 
filling the deepest insight and the most transcendent 
vision of his people, which had brought them through 
a thousand years of travail to the sun-lit summit upon 
which he stood, bathed in light, the incarnation of the 
power of God. This is the constant, the ever-recurring 
theme of the Old Testament which mounts to a cre- 
scendo in the New Testament: the power of God made 
manifest through the spirit, the faith, the integrity and 
the consecrated will of man. It was the deepest tradi- 
tion of the prophets; it was the deepest tradition of 
Jesus; it was the deepest tradition of Paul; and it is 
the deepest tradition of you and me. 

As Paul says, “‘For therein is the righteousness of 
God revealed from faith to faith.” Every age must 
restate its faith in terms which are valid to its own 
deepest experience. The faith of Jesus was not the 
faith of Isaiah, nor the faith of Paul that of Jesus, nor 
of Augustine that of Paul, of Aquinas that of Augustine, 
of Luther that of Aquinas, of Martineau that of 
Luther, or of Schweitzer that of Martineau. In the 
faith of every one of these men there were elements 
which were permanent and elements which were 
transient. Every age must distinguish between the 
permanent and the transient in the faith of those 
which have gone before, but it must make sure, as it 
does so, that it does not sacrifice the permanent with 
the transient, that it does not whittle away one iota 
of the permanent in religious faith in which Isaiah, 
Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Martineau 
and Schweitzer have been one. For there are moun- 
tains in every age which must be moved, and we can 
be sure that it will take all the power of faith which 
men have ever known to move them. We are ap- 
palled just now by the weight of the mountains which 
our generation must move; and we are driven to ask 
ourselves whether, with the help of God, we possess 
the faith necessary to move them. 

Of these things I am sure, as I am sure of nothing 
else in this world of shaken certainties. First, the 
power of God is as great today and as adequate to save 
us as ever it was in any age in the history of civilization. 
Second, the Christian faith is the deepest insight into 
human nature and into the nature of God which we 
have, and the surest guide to our salvation. Third, 
liberalism is the finest flower of Christian civilization; 
and Christian liberalism is that which undergirds, sus- 
tains and renews all that is worth living for and all that 
is worth dying for in Western Civilization. 

In saying this I realize that distinctions must be 
made between the permanent and the transient in 
liberalism, as such distinctions were made between the 
permanent and the transient in Christianity, as Jesus 
himself made such distinctions between the permanent 
and the transient in the Judaism of his day. We people 
of this church do not need a Waldo Frank or a Lewis 
Mumford to teach us that empirical reason and prag- 
matism are no adequate foundations for a liberal faith. 
We realize that Politics, Economics, Democracy, Cul- 
ture and Science, even though they are capitalized, 
are utterly inadequate to save us unless they are 
nerved and directed by a religious faith. No matter 
how much we discipline the mind, the mind alone can- 
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not cope with the energies of life. We cannot assume 
that the power of emotion, that high and holy desire, 
that integrity of spirit and faith, that the strength and 
nerve of will can exist without the culture and the dis- 
cipline of high religion. A religion which fails to become 
the dynamic, moving center and focus of all these 
secular forces, keeping them all in their proper rela- 
tion to the whole of life, is bound in the end to be over- 
whelmed and lost. As this is true of our personal lives, 
it is true of the communities, the nations and the 
community of nations in which we live. No religious 
faith adequate to man’s need can be less than the faith 
that God, who ordained the structure of the universe 
and fashioned man as a whole being, makes distinctions 
between good and evil; and that nothing really matters 
but the triumph of good over evil, even though suffering 
and death are the price that man must pay for his own 
redemption and for the victory of God. 

The deepest thing I know about Christianity is 
this, that it added to the pagan virtues of Wisdom, 
Justice, Temperance and Courage, the dynamic theo- 
logical virtues of Faith, Hope and Love, and taught us 
that the one and only good life is the life which by the 
grace of God incarnates these virtues, subjecting its 
selfish will to the will of God, even though the cost be 
suffering or death. 

The deepest thing I know about liberalism is that 
it took those central virtues and said, there can be no 
substitute for each man knowing them deeply in his 
own life, and to know them he must be free, free from 
the tyranny of arbitrary authority, whether it be the 
arbitrary authority of church or state, of ruling caste 
or of the majority. Therefore, it set before men the 
vision of a society in which men could order their af- 
fairs by mutual consent, in which the liberties of each 
would be protected by common law, in which violence 
would give way to persuasion, error to man’s growing 
conception of truth, and evil to the integrity of souls 
centered in the goodness, the love and the power of 
God. 

I see no reason to turn my back upon that vision 
of Christianity or of liberalism. I still think that each 
is sound, that the one logically grows out of the other, 
that they complement each other, and that the two, 
united, constitute a power against which no power 
on earth can stand. 

The trouble is not with God, with Christianity or 
with liberalism; the trouble is with us. The trouble is 
that our faith has languished and gone flat. That is 
everywhere evident in the tissues of American charac- 
ter. It is evident in the people of this church and their 
families, in their attitude toward the church and their 
faith. The American dream has been arrested in mid- 
passage. At a time when, considering the evils with 
which we are beset and the possibilities for good which 
are open to us, we should be united with power, we 
are confused, bewildered, full of bad faith and recrim- 
inations, and at loose ends. I have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the young man of this church who suggested 
that I preach on the text from Revelations: “‘I know 
thy works, that thou art neither hot nor cold. . . . So 
then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 

I have been thinking a great deal of late about the 
“Fifth Column.” It was the Fifth Column which 


worked from the inside of Norway and prepared the 
way for the lightning invasion by the Germans. [am 
not concerned for the Germans who wormed their way 
into Norway, but for the Norwegians who are reported 
to have belonged to the Fifth Column. It seems to me 
that there is no one on earth so utterly contemptible. 
I have watched for stories of Fifth Columns in Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg; and I have wondered if there 
are potential Fifth Columns in England, France, and 
even in the United States. 

But condemn these Fifth Columns as we will, 
there is another side to the story. Fifth Columns 
arise when the faith of a people begins to languish and 
go flat, when there is popular indifference to suffering 
and injustice, when the best people become so inured 
to evil that they ignore it, when the ablest and most 
highly educated people become so preoccupied with 
their own affairs that they neglect the commonweal 
and have no concern for the dispossessed. Without 
doubt we shall always have Dies Committees with us, 
for witch-hunting and heresy-hunting have a strange 
fascination for a certain type of mind. But you cannot 
hope to stamp out a Fifth Column; all you can do is to 
drive it dangerously underground. The only way to 
overcome it is to reabsorb it into the tissues of a people 
by recovering once more the vitality of a faith which 
is inclusive in its justice and so alive with hope and 
promise that it will kindle the devotion and recapture 
the fidelity of those who have drifted away. 

Our hearts are heavy with news of events from 
abroad; but I must confess that my heart is heavy for 
the people of the United States also. For terrible as 
is the suffering of the innocent, equally terrible is the 
impotence of the strong who sit passively by while the 
innocent suffer. I do not say and I do not believe 
that the United States should enter this war on the 
side of the Allies now, but I have no sympathy with 
those people whose one aim is to keep the United 


States out of war no matter what happens to the rest 
of the world. Confused as the issues may be, there 
is a clean difference between right and wrong. There 
can be no doubt but that wrong is on the side of Nazi 
Germany and right on the side of the neutral nations 
which she has invaded. I set no higher value on the life 
of an American, on my own life, than on the lives of the 
people of Holland and Belgium, England, France and 
Canada. I can find no more virtue per square mile in 
America than among the peoples of these countries in 
Europe. The same motives which are raising the cry 
now to keep the United States out of war are the mo- 
tives which kept the United States from playing her 
responsible part in the constructive work for peace. 
It is these same motives which have paralyzed the 
foreign policy of the United States and which make us 
now, when we should be the happiest, the most vital 
and the most hopeful nation of the world, a nation 
at loose ends, full of ill-will, misgiving, and the sense 
of inward frustration. It is the same motives, the 
same lack of high and commanding moral faith which 
make so many of our people indifferent to the in- 
justice, the suffering and the evil within our own land. 
I do not say that we should go into the war, but I do 
say that we should divest ourselves of all pride, all 
self-righteousness, and turn to the humility of deep 
repentance for all of our unfulfilled responsibilities 
and for the flatness of our religious faith. 

There is no hope for us unless those of us who be- 
lieve in the power of God, in Christianity which has 
through the ages made incarnate his principles and his 
spirit, and in that liberalism which is the finest flower 
of Christianity in this modern day, can once more 
liberate through our lives the energies of his spirit until 
the body of this nation shall be given a soul commen- 
surate to its stature, and his influence shall flow out 
through us to lift the hearts of men in the length and 
breadth of this shaken and dispirited world. 


The Teacher’s Part in Education 


for a Living Religion 


* An address delivered by the dean of the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, at the 1940 annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School Society and the 
department of religious education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association during Anniversary Week. 


EDUCATION is not to be thought of in this hour, 
nor is religion, nor any great thing in the life of man, 
without perceiving it beneath the red glare of the light 
of war. No plans we can make will be anything but 
futile in our lifetime if Caesar is again enthroned. If 
tyranny overthrows democracy in the world, schools 
and churches as we know them will have to retreat, 
spiritually if not literally, into the catacombs. I do 
not count it hysteria, but a plain statement of fact, 
when I say that a German victory in Europe portends 
the destruction of democracy in the world, and with 
democracy, all liberal education and all living religion. 
I do not say that democracy and education and re- 
ligion might not revive and ultimately regain their 
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strength and wrestle again with their opposing forces 
and with their own problems; but that would be 
decades hence, or even centuries. Our present task for 
democracy, education, and religion is to protect them: 
they can be advanced and perfected only if they are 
saved. 

This I say in the face of opposing opinion which 
has but recently been prevalent and still is strong, but 
which I cannot understand. It seems to me naive; 
it seems to say that when the world is run by tyrants 
the United States can get along nicely by shaking 
hands with them. It seems to me forgetful of our 
heritage, the things we stand for, as if it did not matter 
that those who call democracy outmoded and a failure 
are bidding for the power to command the lives of men 
throughout the world. When Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh says that we can maintain peaceful relations 
with the countries of Europe “regardless of which side 
wins,” he talks as if “Mein Kampf” had never been 
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written, or had no meaning. He talks as if Rausch- 
ning’s official, intimate, and detailed revelation of the 
Nazi plans for world domination under totalitarian 
dictatorship had never been published, with its 
“warning to the West.” He talks as if Americans, for 
the sake of peace, could forget the German record: 
pogroms, murders, brutality, treachery, and lies; the 
sacrifice of civilized life to the fury of preparation 
for conquest, the fomenting of revolutions, the in- 
vasion of neutral states, the slaughter of those who 
venture to defend their freedom and their homes. 
There is no ground on which America may rest secure 
within its boundaries “regardless of which side wins.” 
Viewed from the level of the most material consid- 
erations or from the highest level of religious values, a 
victory for Hitler is a deep damnation for America. 
If the Allies win, democracy has some hope in the 
world; it may not be saved entire, but its outlook and 
purpose are not blotted from the sight of man. Ifthe 
Germans win, democracy is lost in Europe and in 
America it is immediately under attack and at once 
on the defensive. 

How democracy may be saved it is not for us in 
this gathering to discuss. I can only confess my own 
conviction that the present conflict, like some comet 
driven suddenly across the orbit of our earth, disrupts 
our life and thrusts it back to primitive and half- 
forgotten needs. Refinement is less important now 
than courage; learning must wait upon tolerance and 
common brotherhood; individual excellence shows 
pale beside self-sacrifice. Yet one distraction cannot 
be forgotten, else Hitler’s troops and his deluded fol- 
lowers would be as admirable as any, for they too are 
dying for a cause. It is the cause that makes the dif- 
ference. Every Nazi soldier and supporter stands for 
conquest. The cause he fights for is the cause of force. 
Only in an army or a people at war for human rights 
can basic human virtues and the broadest democratic 
values have their place and shine in use. The frenzy 
of blood-lust is not made admirable by war; but war 
does paint selfishness and cowardice in their true colors. 

I ask myself what remains for education to cling 
to and cherish in religion when war strips bare our 
lives of all their trappings? In the red glare of the 
light of war what are the basic things, the things to be 
kept even in a world in agony, or to be sought again 
at once when the agony is done? 

There are lines in Rupert Brooke’s sonnets of 1914 
that give one sort of answer: 

We have built a house that is not for Time’s throwing. 
We have gained a peace unshaken by pain forever. 
War knows no power. Safe shall be my going, 
Secretly armed against all death’s endeavour; 

Safe though all safety’s lost, safe though men fall, 

And if these poor limbs die, safest ot all. 


This is resignation; and it is also an assertion of values 
no human force can destroy, though it were forty times 
the force of Germany’s mad Fuehrer. Perhaps it is 
more than resignation; perhaps I should say it is re- 
ligion itself, in its final human expression; for it is the 
confirmation of the deepest moral insight of Chris- 
tianity—‘‘He that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.” The pitiful materialist arguments one hears for 
keeping America at peace—no matter what happens, 
no matter what human issues are at stake in a war 
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which may suddenly come close to our own shores— 
all these are rooted in the opposite, the essentially 
unreligious view—that to keep alive is what matters, 
not to make life holy or to keep it worthy or to leave 
it fair, but just to hold it safe. Brooke’s sonnet as- 
serts that to die for ideals is the only ultimate safety. 
Death for conquest is the gambler’s chance; death to 
save all that makes life worth living is the choice of 
men who have sensed life in religious terms, though 
they may have no creed or church or God. 

But beyond this high confidence, or beneath it, 
what are the basic things, perhaps less tragic but none 
the less picked out in sharp relief by the war’s dreadful 
fires, which a living religion may preserve and create? 
And since I am here to speak of the teacher’s part in 
education for a living religion, what may teaching do 
to preserve or create these things? 


I 


A living religion cherishes the mystic sense. To 
have a religion, or to be religious, seems to me to come 
at last to one thing, in comparison with which all 
else is secondary, without which religion loses its 
character or becomes something else. I mean belief 
in a reality beyond nature or behind it. In this com- 
pany and on this occasion it may seem incongruous to 
be urging that religion means essentially a recognition 
of the supernatural; yet I am not sure that Unitarians 
and other liberals and moderns are not often in need 
of that reminder, or, it may be, quite consciously op- 
posed to that opinion. In any case, let me insist on it. 
With William James, I take religion, as an experience, 
to mean a sense of contact with a ‘“‘more’’—a realm or 
being or reality that is not open to our knowledge 
through the senses. So far as I know, every religion 
that has greatly moved the minds of men or affected 
their development has had a basic reference to another 
world, a world “beyond.” To speak of any set of be- 
liefs or interests or activities as constituting a re- 
ligion, unless they are concerned with supernatural 
realities, seems to me to be mere metaphor—or even a 
misuse of terms. To say that science has become the 
religion of thousands of modern people means only 
that they have dropped religion in favor of science, 
which means in turn that they have become so ab- 
sorbed in what can be known through the senses 
that they ignore or deny the reality of anything else. 
Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” is possibly but 
little read by scientists, to say nothing of practical 
people who have given up religion because it is too 
much concerned with miracles or mysteries; but I 
suppose that Kant’s position is fundamentally the 
position of most thoughtful religionists—that human 
understanding is limited by the very constitution of 
our minds and that we cannot accept as complete the 
account of the universe provided by our senses. To 
cast doubt on the finality of the world as it appears: this 
is, accordingly, the first business of religious education; 
or to put it in more positive terms, to make God seem 
real, though he is not here. 

Whether the mystic sense is innate or not, I do 
not know. You remember the central thought of 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Childhood”’—that the sense 
of a supernatural reality (which is our true home) 


is with us from our birth. The Ode is still in the first 
rank of English poetry for its beauty; and I have not 
heard that any studies of the psychology of childhood 
have dispossessed its central idea of all validity—the 
idea that children—some children, at any rate—have 
a natural sensitivity to the spiritual ultimates behind 
the panorama of things. But there is nothing in the 
natural mysticism of childhood, if we can speak of such 
a thing, which greatly helps us in religious education. 
Let us suppose that Wordsworth’s lines refer to ex- 
periences not uncommon in childhood—that many of 
us can say with him that we are grateful for 


. . . . those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds unrealized .... 


This does not mean that cherishing the mystic sense 
consists simply in letting children express a feeling 
they recognize or understand or surely relate to its 
object, or even that most of them have such a feeling. 
There is still such a complexity in the emotional, 
mental, and affective development of children that 
religion can claim no clear ground of its own to build 
on in human nature. Religion is no more a product 
of natural growth than arithmetic, or citizenship, or 
musical appreciation. The best we can say is that it is 
not unnatural to children, or unwelcome to them, or 
disturbing to their normal development, to have the 
idea of spiritual values and a world beyond the reach 
of sensible experience made part of their expanding 
picture of the universe. 

Even this assertion must be made subject to one 
definite proviso—namely, that fear shall have no part 
in the performance. It is the method of the kinder- 
garten, the method of symbols, and the practice of 
worship, with all the help that can be found in art and 
in the children’s own expression, that will keep the 
mystic sense alive in children and let God live in their 
minds without distressing them with fears. 

This seems to me the major purpose of religious 
education until middle adolescence. To conduct 
Sunday schools as if they were ordinary schools seems 
to me to be anomalous, because what Sunday schools, 
or any religious schools, should be thinking about is 
not learning, in the ordinary sense, at all. Itissimply a 
response, largely emotional, to the possibility of a 
source of values beyond the light of the sun, the hard- 
ness of iron, or the need of food. The art of teaching 
for this purpose has been little explored; Friedrich 
Froebel is the only educator of historical importance 
who gave his whole attention to this problem, and he 
had only his own insight to guide him. Into the very 
heart of the matter—how actually to make God and 
heaven and the eternal values seem possible, natural, 
and present, without distorting the child’s picture 
of this world or denying the sensible facts of life— 
you will not expect me to go. Continually the miracle 
is performed; and continually it is attempted without 
success. Failure results for the most part, as I see it, 
because teachers have the object of their effort only 
hazily or partially in view. The sense that God exists, 
that there is a source, eternal, immortal, invisible, of 
spiritual and moral loyalties and standards, that the 


soul in very truth does make the body by bringing to 
it something from this realm: this primary object is 
confused with learning about the Bible, or the direct 
teaching of morality, or the memorization of a creed 
or catechism. 

The teacher’s part in education for a living re- 
ligion seems to me, up to a certain point or stage in 
the child’s development, to be mainly the part of a 
guide or leader in children’s worship. The learning to 
be done is for the sake of worship—the memorization 
of responses, hymns, and prayers—and needs no pres- 
sure, no system of marks, no attendance records, or 
any other paraphernalia of schooling. I suspect my- 
self of iconoclasm, and I am not overconfident of my 
ground; but if I could experiment with the religious 
education of a liberal denomination, I believe I should 
abolish classes, grading, and detailed organization for 
“Bible teaching” altogether. I should teach all the 
pre-adolescent children—with the possible exception of 
the youngest group—together; and I should use films 
and the lecture method, rather than “real’’ teaching, 
with its specific motivations and its check-ups, repe- 
titions, and regard for individual differences. The 
teaching would be a part or aspect of worship. Its 
entire intent would be to illustrate the expression of 
religion in human life—not a religion, not even exclus- 
ively the Christian religion, but religion as a universal 
form of living. The problems to be solved in any such 
experiment I frankly recognize as difficult in the ex- 
treme. All I am sure of is that living religion cannot 
grow in the minds and hearts of the young, becoming 
quietly, naturally, and without strain the steady ref- 
erence of all their living to standards of a higher world 
—a loyalty to God that is neither dogmatic nor tor- 
tured, but simple, pervasive, and effective—if their 
religious instruction continues to be what it almost 
universally is today. ; 

I am not belittling knowledge. I am not assert- 
ing that there is too much teaching about religion: 
there may, indeed, be not enough. But “Sacred 
Studies” are not religious education; and knowledge 
of the Bible, so far as it is real knowledge and worth 
having, is secular knowledge, just as knowledge of the 
history of religions is secular knowledge, or knowledge 
of the history of Christianity, or of doctrine, or of a 
sect. Such knowledge may be important for religious 
education: it does not constitute religious education. 
It could be given in the public schools if only creeds 
did not in some part rest upon it. As the situation 
stands it must be given by churches and always with a 
bias. I would put it into the years in which religious 
issues become issues of life: I would make it compact: 
and subordinate to problems of theology—of which I 
shall say more in a moment. Let me here return to 


_ the primary matter of achieving a living religion. 


Is it too radical a conception of religion to think of 
it first in terms that have nothing whatever to do with 
a church? I am not so unrealistic as to suppose that 
religious education can or will be conducted outside of 
churches or without their help; but is there not at 
least one denomination—this one, for example—that 
could begin its teaching in religion on the broadest 
possible basis, making it mainly a connected and de- 
veloping experience in worship and in the realization, 
through symbols and art, of that order of values and 
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beings, beyond space and time, to which all actual 
religious life refers? Does a child have to be first a 
Unitarian, a Baptist, a Catholic; and religious after- 
wards? Religious freedom, I believe, makes diversity 
of faiths a practical necessity. There seems to me to 
be no likelihood of church unity, and I cannot see any 
human necessity for it. Some diversity of religious 
faith seems to me to make for vitality in religious life. 
But if we ever get beyond our present childish stage of 
human evolution, one of the things we shall change in 
the process of our growth is the petty and divisive way 
in which we now handle religion in the lives of the 
young. We try to make them partisans before they 
have come to any understanding of the field in which 
the parties stand, the ground which makes them one at 
the root, no matter what divergences their growth and 
branching may entail. 

It is on this point, in the last analysis, that I would 
base my opposition to religious education in the public 
schools. It is bound to be competitive, narrowly de- 
nominational, by whatever scheme it is conducted. If 
the demand that public education be dominated by 
the religious motive is really to be met, public funds 
will have to be handed over to denominations, and the 
churches, not the states or towns, will run the public 
schools. Then, truly, God would go out of them. Re- 
ligion would least of all be living, although ecclesias- 
tical loyalties might be fiercer, if our public education 
were to be conducted by sectarian groups. 


II 


A living religion enlists the mind. How can one 
think that the learning of a creed will lead to any 
sense of God’s existence, or his nearness, or the likeli- 
hood of human immortality? If the fourth century 
was great in the history of human thought, its great- 
ness vanishes unless new minds can recreate its issues 
and debate again the articles it framed. One way to 
kill religion is to assume that the generation now learn- 
ing history can learn religion by memorizing the 
Nicean answers. It is equally possible to kill religion 
by getting young people to accept and memorize any 
other set of answers—say Emerson’s, or Channing’s. 
Religion lives when its intellectual framework is con- 
tinually being taken down and rebuilt. “No man 
hath seen God.” Just so soon as the fundamental 
uncertainty is removed from theology—so that a 
theology may be presented in finished form to the 
faithful flock—just so soon does religion lose its living 
character. 

If there is truth in this view, teaching obviously 
becomes of immense importance at some point in the 
course of the religious development of the individual. 
Every group of young people, during adolescence, 
should face together, and discuss, the great intellectual 
issues of religion: which now means for some an im- 
possible task, vaguely distressing; for others, a trying 
experience in which they will strain toward goals dif- 
ficult of achievement; for a few, a lifelong interest. 
But the lifelong interest might be an outcome for al- 
most all the group, and the experience itself productive 
of new strength of religious feeling, if one thing were 
frankly recognized at the outset: there is no certain 
answer to these questions. The nature of God and his 
relation to the human soul cannot be known. No 
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process of thinking can produce proof on these matters 
which will stand alongside of the simplest demonstra- 
tion in arithmetic, or physics, or even economics. I 
need not labor the point, nor insist that no council or 
authority can settle for human beings the’ faith to 
which their minds shall adhere on questions of religion. 
What I want to point out is that this has an enormous 
importance for education in religion—an importance 
I think we have largely overlooked. 

Suppose we were to organize the intellectual ma- 
terials of religious education in our own denomination 
—including here that secular knowledge of things 
usually held sacred to which I have already referred— 
around the basic affirmations of our faith. Suppose 
we were to devote energy, money, time, skill, and pur- 
pose to arguing through, arguing out, really making 
clear, the theological issues on which Unitarianism 
has taken a stand—and always with the way open 
toward a negative conclusion and the loss of a “‘soul,”’ 
whether to atheism or to a trinitarian conviction. I 
believe we should have more living religion in our own 
group. If every church would do the same, there would 
be more living religion in the whole world. 

The problems of theology may be distinguishable 
in a technical sense from the problems of philosophy, 
but to the minds of young people all philosophy and all 
religion and all metaphysics and all theology are one: 
these are problems of the meaning of life. We need 
Abelards to discuss them. Instead of making these 
issues vital, we kill them with creeds or the denials of 
creeds. Is it impossible to enlist for the discussion of 
these issues, with groups of young people 15 to 18 years 
of age, men and women whose training in philosophy 
and history, and whose study of teaching, has really 
prepared them for the work? Perhaps none but a 
minister is ready for it; at least the minister should 
supervise and guide it. There are problems of the 
pedagogic art involved in this aspect of education for 
religion which have never, I believe, been carefully 
examined. How can the mind be deeply stirred to 
think of God, yet God be sensed as strongly as before 
within the heart? There is no easy answer to a ques- 
tion such as this. 

My point is that religion must accept its risks in 
order to retain its life. If thinking banishes belief, 
belief is misty, evanescent stuff. Only those who are 
willing and able to argue about God and the soul are 
likely to stake their lives on the values that have no 
guarantee or sanction but in God’s existence. 


Il 

A living religion is, finally, a guide to life. I 
should have to go far beyond the bounds of my time 
and my own thinking if I tried to develop what this 
statement means in all its implications. May I take 
refuge, so to say, in a sonnet? It is by an English 
Jesuit poet, Gerald Manley Hopkins; and I find myself 
returning to it continually when I try to think below 
the surface. Forgive me if I say a word or two first 
about what it means and why I turn to it in this con- 
nection. 
The first eight lines present the individual as an 
active force—his selfhood forged in what he does. If 
that were the entire poem, the lines might be taken as 
a sort of chant or anthem for vocational guidance 


workers. But there is a religious feeling even in the 
first eight lines, and the remaining six lines strengthen 
it. They turn from the individual to the modes of 
life in which he acts and the values his action expresses 
and his position as a child of God in what he does. 
From the sonnet as a whole, I get the sense that the 
essence of education for a living religion lies in helping 
the individual to find his work in the world, when the 
work of the world is seen as a divine adventure, an enter- 
prise in which there is more at stake than happiness 
and more to be tested than the power of man to con- 
quer nature or to keep alive upon this planet. What 
the sonnet may suggest to you in terms of practical 
action, Ido not know. To me it suggests that pastors 
and religious-education workers should make close 
and intimate contact with guidance workers in the 
schools. The possibilities here are so limitless and the 
problems so intricate that I will do no more than 
touch the topic. 
I give you now the Hopkins sonnet: 


As kingfishers catch fire, dragon flies draw flame; 

As, tumbled over rim in roundy wells, 

Stones ring; like each plucked string tells, each hung bell’s 
Bow swung finds tongue to fling out broad its name— 
Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 

Deals out that being inside each one dwells. 

Selves! cries itself. Myself it speaks and spells. 

WhatI doisme. For this I came. 


Isay more. The just man justices; 

Keeps grace; that keeps all his goings graces; 
Acts in God’s eye what in God’s eye he is— 

Christ. For Christ speaks in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs, lovely in eyes not his, 
To the Father, through the features of men’s faces. 


The guidance of life through education in and for 
a living religion means something that cannot be 
compassed by guidance under conceptions more im- 
‘mediate and superficial. When Lord Halifax spoke to 
+the Oxford students soon to be plunged into the pres- 
ent war, he gave them guidance not for the work of the 
world as an economic system, nor even for the work of 
the world as an enterprise of government, but for the 
work of the world as the battle of the Lord God against 
the forces of darkness. If peace comes again to man- 
kind, there will still be guidance to give in the name of 
religion which will go far beyond the counsels of pru- 
dence. 


Ministers’ Wives at Cambridge 


Over 100 guests attended the annual meeting and luncheon 
‘of the Unitarian Ministers’ Wives Association held in Cambridge 
during Anniversary Week at the home of Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot, 
honorary president. Mrs. Eliot was reelected, as were Mrs. J. 
Harry Hooper of Hingham, president, and Mrs. Cloyd H. Valen- 
time of Lowell, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Leslie B. Pennington of 
Cambridge and Mrs. Palfrey Perkins of Boston were the new 
-directors for three years. 

Mrs. Robert C. Dexter of Belmont, recently returned from a 
three months’ visit to refugee countries, spoke on “Europe at War 
as I Have Seen It.” Asa result of the talk $35 was given for the 
-work of the new Unitarian Service Committee. 

At the business meeting Mrs. Wilton E. Cross of Taunton, 
in charge of gifts to the Tuck Parsonage at Star Island, reported 
‘that, in addition to the original furnishings given by the ministers’ 
“wives, further gifts such as lamps, tea services, plates and waste 
‘baskets had been made. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Brave as a Lark 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


A LITTLE BOY named Tony and his mother were 
walking in an English meadow on a spring day, and 
with them was Henry, a springer spaniel. 

“Mother,” said Tony, “what would you do, if a 
robber attacked us?”’ 

“Well,” said Mother, “I don’t quite know. But 
luckily I don’t think there are any robbers hereabout.”’ 

“But,” insisted Tony, “if there were, would you 
be as brave as a lion?” 

“Oh, what makes you think lions are brave?” 

' ‘Why Mother! Everybody says as brave as a 
lion. They’re so big and they can kill you. One roar 
and what would anybody do?” 

“T know,” said Mother. ‘But it isn’t brave to be 
big and roaring and able to frighten everybody.”’ 

This was too much for Tony; but he had no time 
to think it out, for at that moment Henry, who was 
leaping ahead on the narrow path, suddenly stopped 
and quivered with excitement. There, just under his 
damp nose, was a small bird—an English lark, about 
as big as a purple finch and no bigger. The lark ran 
ahead a tiny step or two, and Henry leaped. 

“Oh! He’ll get him,” cried Tony. 

“Wait,” said Mother. “Now just wait and youll 
see something.” 

And they waited. Henry leaped, and was made 
to look foolish. For the lark ran sideways, and then 
just a bit ahead again. Again and again Henry gave 
a leap, always with the lark just under his nose and yet 
never caught. But he might have been caught. On 
and on—till they had gone quite a distance. Tony 
was still seared. ‘‘Do make Henry come back! He’ll 
get him. I know he will. Oh, why doesn’t the lark 
fly away, Mother?” 

“Now look,” said Mother. And once more Henry 
leaped at the little lark. So near. And then—there 
was a rush of tiny wings, and up flew the lark, singing. 
Larks sing as they fly. Up and up into the spring 
sky, until he was lost in the blue; and there was Henry 
snuffling about and barking. 

“There!” said Mother. ‘Up into the sky, and 
he’ll come down way back in the meadow right where 
we saw him first, and Mrs. Lark will be there, and 
she’ll say: ‘Oh! How brave you are. That dog nearly 
found our nest; but you lured him away. See! my hero. 
I have saved a lovely worm for you.’ ”’ 

“Is that why he pretended Henry might catch 
him?” 

“Of course it is. Larks build their nests on the 
ground in the grass, and we must have gone close—too 
close—to it, and Henry might have pounced on all 
the brood before we knew. So the tiny lark, so much 
smaller than Henry, came to the rescue. Wasn’t he 
clever and brave?”’ 

“He was,” said Tony. “Braver than a lion.” 

“Much braver,”’ said Mother. 

“As brave as a lark—I never thought of that,” 
said Tony. 

“The smaller you are, the braver it is.” 
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“But,” said Tony, ‘a robber might get me if I 
ran ahead to keep you safe.”’ 

Mother laughed. ‘Yes. 
will always find a way.” 

“And not fly till the danger’s past.” 

“No. That’s the thing to remember.” 

“T’d try not to think of the worm I’d get,” said 
Tony. 

“Well, it would be a peppermint cream,” said 
Mother. 


But little and brave 


In Memoriam: 
Mary Wiesendanger 


News comes from California of the death, in May, of Miss 
Mary Wiesendanger, an officer of the board of the San Jose church 
for 25 years. At the time of her death Miss Wiesendanger was 
treasurer of the Woman’s Alliance and financial secretary of the 
trustees. Miss Wiesendanger was also active in the W. C. T. U., 
being for a long time president of the Willow Glen local. She 
was former treasurer of the “‘Round the Bay” Alliance of neigh- 
boring Unitarian churches. For many years Miss Wiesendanger 
resided with her sister, Miss Emma Wiesendanger, who survives 
her. 


Sacrifice 


Genoa Morris 


God’s will on earth the brute fulfills. 
The denizens of field and wood 
Are guiltless of their fellows’ ills, 

Their lack of light and air and food. 
They hoard not bread, by greed impelled; 
They sow not dragons’ teeth of hate; 
In their mild hearts no grudge is held 

To feuds and wars perpetuate. 


God’s plan for them perfected seems, 
While Man, free-willed, in darkness gropes. 
Yet Man alone is filled with dreams 
And Man alone is fed with hopes. 
For, though the brute, immune to sin, 
Life neither up nor down may lead, 
Man mastery over self can win 
And yield his own to brothers’ need! 


Contrast 


George Lawrence Parker 


Lord Havoc rules upon the sea; 
Lord Chaos rules the land; 

The Good Lord God rules not at all 
But leads us by the hand. 


Lord Chaos speaks in steely tone; , 
Lord Havoc shrieks in death; 

The Good Lord God, He whispers low,— 
“T am your shield,”’ He saith. 


Lord Havoe calls the world his own; 
Lord Chaos stalks in fire; 

The Good Lord God repeateth still— 
“TI am your heart’s desire.” 


Lord Chaos loses on the sea; 

Lord Havoc on the land; 

The Good Lord God, He winneth all, 
For He takes us by the hand. 
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The President Comments: 
The Red Cross and the U. S. C. 


MORE than one Unitarian has asked me directly, and 
with real concern, whether the appeal of the Unitarian 
Service Committee may not interfere with the kind of 
response to the appeal of the American Red Cross 
which that greatest of all humanitarian agencies has a 
right to expect from us. 

My answer is that if this new enterprise of the 
Unitarians of America should result in even the slight- 
est slackening of our support of the Red Cross, I 
should be unalterably opposed to it. But I am con- 
vinced that this fear is entirely without foundation. 
Not one penny less for the Red Cross, from any of us; 
but twenty-five thousand dollars more, from all of us, 
for the work of our own Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee! 

That means real sacrifice, of course; but the time 
has come for Unitarians to make plain to themselves 
that their religion has the sacrificial quality. The 
opportunity is offered through the organization, just a 
few weeks ago, of this new Unitarian agency. But the 
new opportunity need not—and must not—mean that 
we shall fail in our generous backing of any of the 
causes which have already claimed our full loyalty. 
What we give to the U. S. C. must be over and above 
what we give to our own parish churches, the Com- 
munity Chest, and the Red Cross. Let there be no 
mistake about that! 

There is no secret about the fact that we have re- 
ceived the most cordial and cooperative help from 
the Red Cross in formulating plans for the Unitarian 
Service Committee; and, as the work overseas begins, 
we shall at every point correlate our efforts with those 
of the Red Cross. The guarantee of this cooperative 
policy may be found by anyone who will read the para- 
graphs in the recently issued leaflet of the U. 8. C., 
headed ‘‘Who is the Committee?” 

The chairman of the committee, William Emer- 
son, served from 1917 to 1919 as major and director of 
the Bureau of Construction of the American Red Cross 
at Paris, and was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor for his services. The vice-chairman, Seth T. 
Gano, was decorated by the Russian Red Cross in 
1926. The executive director, Robert C. Dexter, 
served during the last war as an officer in the Military 
Relief Department of the American Red Cross. These 
men know, and are not likely to forget, the supremely 
important claims of the Red Cross in every crisis. 
They are the responsible leaders of the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee. 

The response to the appeal on May 23 has been 
most heartening. On that day the Unitarian Service 
Committee asked for an initial gift of $25,000, with 
no promise as to the period of time for which this 
amount would suffice. Today, as I write, exactly 
fifteen days later, more than one-third of the sum 
asked for has been received. At that rate, the total 
amount would be in hand by July 4. Well begun, 
Unitarians! 

F. M.E. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Kind Words for 
the Pope and Franco 


To the Editor: 

Will you permit me to express my regret 
as a Unitarian that other Unitarians, for 
whom I have a high personal regard, should 
object to the government sending an envoy 
to the Vatican? 

In the first place, with regard to the 
technical question, be it remembered that 
the last two popes have been, also, secular 
Princes of Vatican City, and not merely 
the spiritual head of the Roman Catholic 
flock. 

Criticism was directed at the late pope 
because he wished the victory of Franco 
in the Spanish Civil War. Sodid I. I was 
abroad when King Alfonso XIII was de- 
posed and held high hope of improvement 
over his playboy regime, but thereafter 
came the gradual disappearance of the 
better men and finally the control of Mos- 
cow with the withdrawal of prcbaceion to 
human life and property. 

Why should not the pope wish to stop 
the casual slaughter of priests, nuns and 
monks on the streets of Spain, simply be- 
cause they were priests, nuns and monks? 
Shortly before the insurrection, a lady 
friend of mine was threatened with death 
because she wore a white collar on the 
streets of Madrid. I have not a single 
friend, to the best of my recollection, who 
speaks Spanish or Italian and has been in 
Spain or Italy who, so far as I know and 
believe, doesn’t think Franco the better 
custodian of the welfare of Spain. Let me 
hasten to add that no one of them, to the 
best of my knowledge, ignores or con- 
dones the political murders that have been 
committed by some of Franco’s supporters. 

In the fall of 1926, at the suggestion of a 
very pious lady in our hotel, Mrs. Cabot 
and I attended a papal audience. It 
seems to me that never have I stood in a 
more reverend presence or seen a more 
benign face than that of Pius 11th of the 
family of Ratti. The hand of the one- 
time mountaineer was as soft as a silken 
cushion, but beneath that gentle aspect 
lay dauntless courage and determination, 
as shown by his steadfast and consistent 
opposition to Hitler and all his works and 
by the last two years of his life, when hang- 
ing between life and death, he insisted on 
performing, to the limit of his physical 
power, the functions of his sacred office. 

The present pope has followed in the 
steps of his predecessor and today alone 
in the realm of Italy has made it manifest 
to the world that he is opposed to Hitler 
and the rapidly spreading tyranny that 
he broadcasts over the earth. What na- 
tion has more to fear from Germany than 
Italy? What man has more to fear from 
Hitler than Mussolini? Who on earth is in 
a better position to make known his sym- 


pathy and approval of the influence of the 
present pope on the affairs of the world 
than the President of the United States: in 
this particular a correct interpreter of a 
majority of his people? What could he 
do at the present moment more likely to 
do good and less likely to do harm to the 
Allied cause? Incidentally, it seems to 
me that the action of the President of the 
United States will give encouragement to 
the government and people of Italy in this 
great crisis ultimately to follow their in- 
clination and not be dominated by their 
fears. 

Be the issue what it may, I for one could 
not name any secretary of state in our his- 
tory more worthy of confidence than Cor- 
dell Hull. Let us not forget that the De- 
partment of State knows far more of the 
actual situation in the capitals of Europe 
than is known to the public. 

Godfrey L. Cabot. 

Boston, Mass. 

(See editorial.) 


Are You in Need 
of Hymnbooks ? 


To the Editor: 

We have about 140 copies of the old 
hymnal, “Hymns for Church and Home,” 
printed in 1903. 

They are in good condition, and we wish 
that someone who could use them would 
let us know. 

Bertha C. Finger. 

First Unitarian Church, 

Louisville, Ky. 


“Teach Hope to All, 
Despair to None” — Lincoln 


To the Editor: 

Some of us have been amazed during the 
days just past by the expressions of hope- 
lessness which were heard in high places. 
To broadcast despair is unjustifiable weak- 
ness, however great the catastrophe, for 
despair is a bad master. Major disaster 
comes only when hope goes. 

Ministers and teachers should be the 
front line of defense of a free people for it 
is things of the spirit that are the ultimate 
conquerors. We have learned in these past 
years how clever dictators can be to mold 
young lives to their schemes. The good is 
as powerful when we are as enthusiastic 
and as persistent as those dictators. The 
time is past when anyone can be ‘‘neutral’’ 
to the evil which confronts us. Terrible 
days these but they should be grand ones 
for the church; she comes into her own in 
trouble or persecution. Make no mistake, 
“God is not mocked.” There is inevitable 
consequence from evil doing and it is 
terrific in its relentless operation. 

The world has had many Calvaries and 


now that we stand upon another, I would 
recall to your remembrance a very signif- 
icant passage in John Masefield’s play, 
“The Trial of Jesus.’”’ It embodies a 
great truth. Pilate’s wife and the centu- 
rion are talking after the crucifixion. Says 
Pilate’s wife, ““Do you think he is dead?” 
The centurion replies, “‘No lady, I don’t.”’ 
“Then where is he?”’ she asks. “Let loose 
in the world, lady, where neither Roman 
nor Jew can stop him.” 
Irene C. Rees. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Not the Ministers Alone 
But the Churches 


To the Editor: 

May I make a correction in your item on 
page 206 of The Register of May 15; but 
first thanking you for referring to the sub- 
ject, the support of the General Theological 
Library on Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 

In speaking of my letter sent out some 
time ago to the president of the New 
Hampshire Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, duplicate copies to the N. H. 
ministers, you say—‘Mr. Parker sug- 
gested that this library be aided regularly 
by the New Hampshire Ministerial Asso- 
ciation.” 

No, this is exactly what I did not say; 
in fact I protested in my letter that the 
ministers were not the ones, at least not 
the chief ones, to support the library. 
What I did say was that the New Hamp- 
shire Conference of Unitarian Churches 
(that is, the churches as churches) should 
annually give a contribution to the library; 
amount of course unnamed by me. 

And I believe that New Hampshire 
should not be and is not any more respon- 
sible than any other Unitarian conference; 
nor do I think that it is at this moment more 
backward than are other state conferences. 
My entire point is that the General Theo- 
logical Library should receive the support 
of the churches and should not depend on 
the ministers alone. My entire view is that 
the continuance of an educated clergy is 
not nearly so much the duty of the clergy 
as it is the duty of the churches. 

I will not enter into repeating my former 
letter. Let it be sufficient to say that I 
believe every state conference of Uni- 
tarian churches in New England should put 
the library on its annual budget of con- 
tributions. The service rendered by this 
library is incalculable. It is up to the 
churches to see that that service is not 
crippled. I know of no more real obliga- 
tion before laymen and churches, obliga- 
tion of just this sort, than this; and it was 
all made perfectly plain by the recent 50th 
anniversary announcement sent out by the 
library. Many ministers do and will help 
as much as they can; but the connecting 
link between churches and a reading edu- 
cated ministry lies in the hands of the 
churches acting through their state con- 
ferences or through whatever form of 
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church association prevails in each state. 
Not the Ministerial Association! But 
the Churches! 
George Lawrence Parker. 
Keene, N. H. 


In Reply to Mr. Petrie 


To the Editor: 

In response to Mr. Petrie’s letter in The 
Register of May 1, may I say that I try to 
do my share in paying for “all this peace 
propaganda.” 

Mr. Petrie assumes in his letter that 
‘““whatever we have in America worth pre- 
serving must also be worth fighting for.” 
Then he says that ‘when we no longer be- 
lieve there is anything worth dying for, we 
soon cease to find anything worth living 
for.’ To the last statement, as a pacifist, 
I agree, but this statement is incompatible 
with the former. If we fight to preserve 
what we think we have of worth, others die 
for our beliefs. Is this cricket? The true 
pacifist is willing to die for his own be- 
liefs, but he cannot see others suffer and 
die for his beliefs, nor himself fight, kill, 
and die for others’ beliefs. 

Max A. Johnston. 

Grinnell, Ia. 


P. S. I give the copy of The Christian 
Register in the Grinnell College Library 
much use and often refer others to it. 
Every issue affords valuable food for 
thought. 


Where to Stay 
in New York 


To the Editor: 

Many Unitarians have had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting with us at Hotel Ten 
Park Avenue where the Middle Atlantic 
States’ regional headquarters is located. 

We should like to speak about our host, 
“Hotel Ten Park Avenue.’ Ten Park 
Avenue is owned by the Community 
Church of which Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
is minister. For almost two years we have 
had extended to us every courtesy and 
a generous concession on rental. Here the 
people are sympathetic to our cause. It 
is, therefore, our desire to help make this 
hotel, with its most modern facilities and 
attractive rooms, ‘“‘The home for visiting 
Unitarians.”’ 

Hotel Ten Park Avenue will be glad to 
welcome Unitarians and their friends and, 
as a manifestation of its good will, in 
addition to a special rate, the management 
will forward to the church or organization 
of any Unitarian guest, ten percent of the 
room receipts. 

Hotel Ten Park Avenue is situated in 
the heart of New York City, easily acces- 
sible to shopping centers and theaters, and 
subway to the World’s Fair is within a 
block of the hotel. One-room suites consist 
of a stepdown living room, gallery with 
in-a-door beds, kitchenette, dressing room 
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and bath. 'Two and three room apart- 
ments are equally well appointed and all 
of them have cross ventilation. Accom- 
modations may be secured for one night or 
longer as desired on a regular transient 
basis. 

We hope Unitarians will stay at Hotel 
Ten Park Avenue when they visit New 
York and we would appreciate having the 
above information passed along to those 
who will travel to New York this summer. 
Reservations may be made by communicat- 
ing with K. J. Brandon, general manager, 
who will personally look after their com- 
fort and well-being. 

Dale DeWitt. 

Regional Director 

Middle Atlantic States. 


Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice Looks Back 
on Year of Growth 


George L. Thompson 


The two sessions of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice held on the after- 
noon and evening of Tuesday, May 21, 
were, as usual, lively and colorful. 

The afternoon meeting held at the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 
Joy Street, Boston, was called to order by 
the president, Rev. Dale DeWitt, at 5.15 
p.m. Mr. DeWitt, in his introductory re- 
marks, stated that the Fellowship had 
reached the high point anticipated by the 
Committee on Appraisal appointed by the 
American Unitarian Association several 
years ago when it expressed the hope that 
sometime it should become an important 
adjunct to the denominational activities. 
The two lines of work which have been 
stressed during the past year have been the 
defense of traditional American democracy, 
and the building up of membership. Splen- 
did work has been done in the first field 
mentioned, and the addition of 112 new 
members brings the total membership up 
to around the five-hundred mark. Four 
new Social Action groups were formed 
during the past year. 

Greetings were read from several or- 
ganizations and the treasurer’s report 
shows an increase in funds over a year ago. 

The nominating committee presented the 
names of the following candidates for the 
year 1940-41, who were duly elected: pres- 
ident, Rev. Robert Weston, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; vice-presidents, Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Boston, Mass., Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, New York City, Rev. David Rhys 
Williams, Rochester, N. Y., Rev. Robert 
W. Jones, Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson, Oak Park, Ill., Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Los Angeles, Calif.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Beatrice Wadleigh, Boston; communica- 
tions secretary, Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, 
Sharon, Mass.; secretary, Rev. J. Donald 
Johnston, Flushing, N. Y. 

Twelve resolutions which had been pre- 


viously presented to the committee on 
resolutions were presented. These resolu- 
tions were thoroughly discussed. Among 
those adopted were pleas for the sustain- 
ing of efforts for democratic world govern- 
ment, for closer integration of the work of 
the department of social relations and the 
U. F. S. J., the rights of conscientious ob- 
jectors, the encouragement of cultural, 
economic and political ties between the 
United States and the . Latin-American 
nations, the combating of antidemocratic 
forces in this country, the retention of 
present labor laws, legislation for the wel- 
fare of the underprivileged, the mainte- 
nance of civil liberties, the promotion of 
good will within the denomination be- 
tween those who differ in their views about 
the war situation and protesting the build- 
ing up of war sentiment in our churches. 

The supper following the business 
meeting was largely attended, the ar- 
rangements being made largely by Mrs. 
Beatrice Wadleigh. Following the supper 
Mr. DeWitt called attention to the val- 
uable services of Mrs. Wadleigh and an ex- 
pression of appreciation was given by 
those present. Another short business 
period was livened by a spirited discussion 
over a resolution commending the Presi- 
dent’s efforts for peace, but objecting to 
the sending of a representative to the Vati- 
can on the ground that the affairs of church 
and state should be kept separate. After 
a warm discussion the resolution was 
carried. One of the high points of the meet- 
ing was an address given at this point by 
Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, O., on 
“One Year of Fighting Coughlinism for the 
We oe Se dio” 

Mr. Cole cited his experience in com- 
bating the propaganda of the “Radio 
priest,” a struggle in which he was sup- 
ported by Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 
He produced documentary evidence show- 
ing the close resemblance between the Nazi 
propaganda literature and the material 
sent out by Father Coughlin. 

The meeting in King’s Chapel was 
largely attended, the address being given 
by Rev. Leon M. Birkhead of Kansas City, 
Mo. His theme was ‘‘What Price Propa- 
ganda?” With an eloquence peculiar to 
the Middle West he gave an address filled 
with detailed information concerning prop- 
aganda material now being circulated in 
this country. 

The Fellowship has now become an in- 
fluence in forming the public opinion of 
America as shown by the attention it is 
getting both from the friends and foes of 
democracy. 


Mothers’ Day Service 


At the morning service on May 12, the 
First Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City 
celebrated the occasion with a sermon en- 
titled ‘“Mothers’ Day, 1940,” and received 
20 new members. The congregation num- 
bered 150 people. 


Sharps to Aid Czech 
Refugees in France 


The Unitarian Service Committee has 
secured the services of Rev. Waitstill and 
Martha Sharp as commissioners for the 
first project—to administer relief to Czech 
refugees in France. They sail June 15 on 
the “Manhattan,” and will go wherever 
they can be of most help. They, like the 
Czechs, will stay on the job whatever hap- 
pens. 

All over Central Europe, France and 
England, wherever Czechs find refuge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharp have become a legend 
for the work they did for the Commission 
for Service in Czechoslovakia. In eight 
months, with money which they stretched 
unbelievably, with energy, courage and 
wisdom, they aided thousands of Czechs 
to start life over again. 

At great personal sacrifice to themselves 
and to their parish in Wellesley Hills, they 
have agreed to return to Europe to continue 
their work. Mrs. Sharp is a trained social- 
worker, and Mr. Sharp studied law and 
worked for some years as director of tHe 
department of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Their 
experience and previous contacts will be 
invaluable, and as they have the con- 
fidence of officials of other refugee or- 
ganizations now working in France, they 
will be part of a great cooperative team rep- 
resenting American good will and Uni- 
tarian obligation to be of service. 


Words from the 
Heart of Europe 


The present European situation gives 
dramatic emphasis to the following letter 
addressed to the Alliance on the eve of its 
annual meeting by the representatives of 
Unitarianism in Hungary: 

May 7, 1940. 


To the honorable ladies of the American 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance: 

The time is approaching when you, 
happy children of peaceful America, as- 
semble from all parts of your great coun- 
try to renew your allegiance to our common 
religious ideas. Though it seems some- 
what doubtful if our voice reaches you, we 
take it as our very pleasant duty to thank 
you from the very bottom of our hearts 
for your generous help, given to the Uni- 
tarian Mission House of Budapest in its 
missionary activities. 

Our ancestors have been champions of 
religious and political freedom in central 
Europe for four hundred years. We have 
also learned to pay the price of our freedom. 
In the very heart of troubled Europe we 
are called upon again to face the great 
problem of to be or not to be. We are 
prepared to stand fast and hold the torch 
of religious and political freedom alive 
here even at cost of our lives. Your sym- 
pathy and good will, which have been ex- 


pressed in materials also have given us 
great encouragement in our struggles. 
You are remembered in our prayers. 
With renewed thanks and warm greet- 
ings, we are faithfully yours. On behalf of 
the Unitarian Mission House of Budapest. 


Gabriel Csiki, L. Nicho, 
Minister. President. 


Conscientious Objectors’ 
Registry is Now Open 


Pursuant to the resolution adopted by 
the American Unitarian Association at its 
annual meeting on May 23, the executive 
committee at its meeting on June 6 voted 
to instruct the president of the Association 
to accept and record “voluntary written 
statements by Unitarians of their objec- 
tion to participation in war.” 

This action by the executive committee 
officially establishes the registry called for 
by the resolution of the Association. Any 
Unitarians desiring to have their names 
entered upon it should communicate di- 
rectly with the president of the American 
Unitarian Association, stating their formal 
connection with a Unitarian parish and 
their desire to be registered at the de- 
nominational headquarters as objecting on 
grounds of conscience to participation in 
war. 

It should be borne in mind that this ac- 
tion by the executive committee in carry- 
ing out the will of the Association does not 
in any way imply that the Association, of- 
ficially or unofficially, endorses the views 
of the conscientious objectors, but is an 
expression of respect for their right to hold 
those views, in accordance with our basic 
Unitarian belief in the sovereignty of the 
individual conscience. 


Priestley Church 
Memorial Service 


The special annual service held in the 
Joseph Priestley Memorial Church in 
Northumberland, Pa., will take place this 
year on Sunday afternoon, June 16, at 
4 o’clock standard time. 

The preliminary service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. W. A. Vrooman of Wil- 
mington, Del., and Harrisburg, Pa., and 
the discourse will be delivered by Rev. 
Harvey Swanson of Lancaster, Pa. Special 
music will be furnished by local musicians. 

Any Unitarians living within easy dis- 
tance of Northumberland, or who happen 
to be passing through this Pennsylvania 
town on June 16, would enjoy attending 
this service, and are cordially invited to do 
so. Northumberland, it will be recalled, is 
the town in which the renowned Unitarian 
and scientist, Joseph Priestley, settled on 
his exile from England, and in which he 
spent the last ten years of his life. Visitors 
are always interested in seeing the fine old 
home that he built here and the museum 
attached to it in recent years. 


General Alliance 
Drafts Women for Its 
Own Service Committee 


Calling upon its 415 member branches, 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Christian Women today be- 
gan mobilizing over 21,000 women to aid 
its new Service Committee for humanita- 
rian work in this country and abroad. 
Through special committees and_ local 
agencies of social service and international 
work, Alliance branches will undertake this 
work with their churches for the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise of Arlington, Mass., 
president of the Alliance, announced the 
appointment of the Alliance Service Com- 
mittee. It will consist of Mrs. Robert C. 
Dexter, Mrs. Richard Y. Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Frank B. Frederick, Mrs. Alfred R. Mellor, 
Mrs. Judson C. Richardson, Mrs. Arthur 
Robbins, and Mrs. Curtis M. Hilliard, 
chairman, all of Greater Boston. The 
Committee is the result of a resolution 
passed at the annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Alliance on May 22 in Boston, when it 
voted to study means of organizing a ser- 
vice for providing surgical and relief sup- 
plies or other aid as needed for the Allies 
and for refugees. 

““We take this action in view of the des- 
perate need of the sick, the wounded, and 
the refugees in the war-stricken countries 
of Europe,” said Mrs. Wise. “We want to 
share some of the safety and comfort in 
which we live and the great resources that 
are within our reach, and to express by 
service our deep sympathy with the suf- 
fering people of the invaded nations.” 

Projects the Service Committee recom- 
mends for immediate action on the part of 


‘its members all over the United States in- 


clude helping Unitarian churches raise 
money for the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. 

The Committee also calls for coopera- 
tion with local Red Cross and other or- 
ganizations for relief work abroad. The 
Alliance branches will be urged to ask for 
summer assignments and, if there is no Red 
Cross unit in the community, to establish 
one in their church. 

They are asked to collect clean and 
mended clothing to be sent to the Czecho- 
slovaks in France, in care of the French 
Red Cross (229 East 61st Street, New York 
City), and young people are being urged 
to collect soap, playing cards, chocolate, 
cigarettes, and games for the Czechs. 

The Committee also recommends that 
Alliances give hospitality to refugees in 
this country, in cooperation with the work 
being directed by the Unitarian Refugee 
Committee of which Mrs. Frank B. 
Frederick is chairman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Waitstill Sharp will keep 
the Alliance Service Committee informed 
of needs as they find them in France. 
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1940— Summer Services in New England 


Many people from all parts of the 
United States and Canada visiting New 
England will want to attend the regular 
Sunday services in Unitarian churches. 
The following is a list of churches in or 
near summer resorts. A most cordial wel- 
come is extended to all visitors. 


MAINE 


Bar Harbor—Liberal Christian Church 
Services at 11 a. m. (D.S. T.) 


Schedule of Services 


June 30: Dr. Charles R. Joy, Boston, 
Mass. 

July 7: Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, 
Canton, Mass. 

July 14: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, West 
Newton, Mass. 

July 21: Rev. Walter A. Smith, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

July 28: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aug. 4: Rev. William Safford Jones, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Aug. 11: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Boston, 
Mass. 

Aug. 18: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 25: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sept. 1: Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 


Belfast—First Church in Belfast 
Services during July and August at 
10.45 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Frederick D. Hayes. 


Ellsworth—First Unitarian Society 


Services at 10.30 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Harland S. Evans. 


Schedule of Services 

July 7: Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

July 14: Rev. James A. Fairley, West- 
port, Conn. 

July 21: Rev. Robert W. Sonen, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

July 28: Rev. Joseph Barth, Miami, 
Fla. 

Aug. 4: Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, Melrose, 


Mass. 

Aug. 11: Rev. Edwin Fairley, Barne- 
veld, N. Y. 

Aug. 18: Dr. Henry H. Saunderson, 


Brighton, Mass. 
Aug. 25: Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Brook- 
line, Mass. 


Kennebunk—First Parish Church 


Services at 10.30 a.m. (D.S. T.) 
Minister: Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt. 
Services to and including Aug. 25. 


Guest Speakers 


June 23: Rev. Walter A. Smith, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

June 30: Rev. Charles G. Girelius, New- 
tonville, Mass. 
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July 7: Rev. Robert W. Sonen, Norfolk, 
Va. 

July 14: Rev. Walter A. Smith, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


Ocean Point, Boothbay—Ocean Point 
Memorial Chapel 


Services at 10.45 a. m. 


Schedule of Services 


July 7: Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Alton, 
Ill. 

July 14: Rev. John H. Wilson, Littleton, 
Mass. 

July 21: Rev. Hilda L. Ives, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

July 28: Rev. Arthur 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aug. 4: Rev. A. Powell Davies, Summit, 
Neds 

Aug. 11: Maine Sea Coast Mission. 

Aug. 18: Rev. Harold P. Melcher, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aug. 25: Rev. Thomas W. Attridge, 
Morristown, N. J. 


C. Baldwin, 


Winter Harbor—Channing Chapel 
Services during July and August at 
3.30 p. m. 
Minister: Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, 
Community Church, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Barnstable— Unitarian Congregational 
Society 


Services at ll a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Truman L. Hayes. 


Schedule of Services 


June 80: Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Plym- 
outh, Mass. 

July 7: Rev. William H. Gysan, Boston, 
Mass. 

July 14: Rev. Truman L. Hayes, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

July 21: Rev. Robert J. Raible, Green- 
field, Mass. 

July.28: Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

Aug. 4: Rey. George H. Badger, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

Aug. 11: Rev. Truman L. Hayes, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

Aug. 18: Rev. Truman L. Hayes, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

Aug. 25: Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Plym- 
outh, Mass. 


Barre—First Parish Church 


Services through July, 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale. 


Boston—Arlington Street Church 


Services at 11 a. m. in which the First 
and Second Churches in Boston, and 
the Church of the Disciples, will unite. 


Schedule of Services 


June 9: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus, Arlington Street Church. 


June 16: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley 
minister, Arlington Street Church. 
June 23: Rev. DuBois LeFevre, Boston. 
June 30: Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, New 

York. 

July 7: Dr. Charles R. Joy, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. S 

July 14: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

July 21: Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
Ithacay Nic xs 

July 28: Dr. Horace Westwood, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Aug. 4: Rev. John C. Petrie, Houston, 
Tex. 

Aug. 11: Professor Julius Seelye Bixler, 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge. 

Aug. 18: Dr. Owen Whitman Eames, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Aug. 25: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Toledo, 
O. 

Sept. 1: Dr. Robert Cummins, super- 
intendent, Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

Sept. 8: Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president, 
Meadville Theological School, Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 15: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


Jiss 


Boston—King’s Chapel 


Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 


Schedule of Services 


July 7: Dr. Russell J. Clinchy, Hartford, 
Conn. 

July 14: Dr. Abbot Peterson, Brookline, 
Mass. 

July 21: Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago. 

July 28: Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

Aug. 4: Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
Brocklyn, N. Y. 

Aug. 11: Dr. Charles R. Joy, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 

Aug. 18: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aug. 25: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 

Sept. 1: Dr. G. Atkins, professor emeri- 
tus, Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Sept. 8: Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

Sept. 15: Dr. Robert Cummins. 


Brewster—The First Parish 
Sunday services at 11 a. m. 


Cohasset—First Parish Church 
Sunday services throughout the summer 
at 8.15 a. m. and 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Harry C. Meserve. 


Duxbury—First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Parish 


Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. John W. Laws. 


Eastham Church 


Sunday services during July and August 
at phim: 

Minister: Rev. Robert T. Weston, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Fairhaven—The Memorial Church 
Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Wilburn Beach Miller. 


Schedule of Services 


July 7: Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

July 14: Dr. Everett M. Baker, vice- 
president, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

July 21: Dr. Charles R. Joy, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 

July 28: Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, 
Harvard University. 

Aug. 4: Dr. Owen W. Eames, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Aug. 11: Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

Aug. 18: Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Aug. 25: Rev. George Hale Reed, Win- 
chester, Mass. 


Gloucester—First Parish Church 


Services during summer at 10.45 a.m. - 
Minister: Rev. Harry B. Scholefield. 


Hingham—First Parish (“Old Ship’’ 
Church, oldest in continuous use in 
America) ’ 

Services all summer at 10.50 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. J. Harry Hooper. 


Hudson—First Unitarian Society 
Services July 7, July 14, and July 21, 
at 10.45 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Robert C. Withington. 


Manchester-by-the-Sea—First Uni- 
tarian Church 


Services during summer at 10.45 a. m. 


Marblehead — Second Congregational 
Church (Unitarian) 
The church is on Mugford Street, near 
the Old Town House. 
Services during summer at 10.45 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Prescott B. Wintersteen. 


Schedule of Services 

June 16: Rev. A. R. Shelander, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 23: Rev. Charles G. Girelius, New- 

_ tonville, Mass. 

June 30: Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

July 7: Rev. Prescott B. Wintersteen, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

July 14: Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 

Remaining Sundays, subject to further 
announcement. 


Marshfield Hills—North Community 
Church 


Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Leonard S. Nightwine. 


Milton—First Parish in Milton 


Services in the Little Church at 10 a. m. 
(Note earlier hour) 

Minister: Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 

The services will continue during the 
summer until the reopening of the 
big church. 


Nantucket—Second Congregational 
Meeting House 


Services at 10.45 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Harold L. Pickett. 


Guest Speakers 


June 16: Rev. Robert J. Raible, Green- 
field, Mass. 

June 23: Dr. Joseph Cochran, 
tucket, Mass. 

June 30: Rev. John H. Taylor, West- 
wood, Mass. 

July 14: Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Boston, 
Mass. ; 


Petersham — First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian) 
Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Earl C. Davis. 
Plymouth—First Church 


Services at 10.30 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Floyd J. Taylor. 


Nan- 


Schedule of Services 


July 7: Rabbi Hillel Silver, Cleveland, O. 

July 14: 

July 21: Rev. Floyd J. Taylor, Plym- 
outh, Mass. 

July 28: Rev. Floyd J. Taylor, Plym- 
outh, Mass. 

Aug. 4: Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

Aug. 11: Dr. Maxwell Savage, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Aug. 18: Rev. Floyd J. Taylor, Plym- 
outh, Mass. 

Aug. 25: Dr. Robert Cummins. 

Sept. 1: Preacher to be announced. 


Sudbury—First Parish 


Services at 9.30 a. m. 
Preacher in charge: Rev. John Malick. 


Vineyard Haven—First Unitarian 
Church 
Services at 10.30 a. m. 
Minister in July: Rev. John N. Mark, 
Arlington, Mass. 
Minister in August: Rev. Charles M. 
Styron, Lincoln, Mass. 


Weston—First Parish 


Services at 10.45 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr. 


Worcester—First Unitarian Church 
(Court Hill) 
Three midsummer services at 11 a. m. 
July 28: Rev. Earle R. Steeves, Leom- 
inster, Mass. 
Aug. 4: Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Port- 
land, Me. 
Aug. 11: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Yarmouthport—First Universalist 
Church (Federated) 


Services at 3.30 p. m. 
Minister: Rev. George B. Spurr. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charlestown—South Parish Unitarian 
Church 
Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Dudley R. Child. 


Francestown—Federated Church 


Services at 11 a. m. in Unitarian Church. 
Minister: Rey. William F. Lee. 


Hampton Falls—First Congregational 
Society 


Services at 10.30 a. m. 


Isles of Shoals—Gosport Meeting 
House 
Regular services every Sunday during 
summer conferences. 
For details see conference programs. 


Little Boar’s Head—Union Chapel 
Services at 11 a. m. (D.S. T.) 


Schedule of Services 

June 30: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
Boston, Mass. 

July 7: Dr. Everett M. Baker. 

July 14: Dr. Morrison Russell Boynton, 
Newton, Mass. 

July 21: Rev. Joseph C. MacDonald, 
Waban, Mass. 

July 28: Dr. Abbot Peterson, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Aug. 4: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Aug. 11: Dr. William Weston Patton, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Aug. 18: Rev. Allan Lorimer, Manches- 
ter, N. H. 

Aug. 25: Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

Sept. 1: Dr. Jesse Halsey, Cincinnati, O. 


Littleton—First Unitarian Church 
Services at 10.45 a. m. 


Schedule of Services 

July 7: Rev. Edward H. Cotton, Flor- 
ence, Mass. : 

July 14: Rev. Alson H. Robinson, 
Plainfield, N. J., and Littleton. 

July 21: Dr. Everett M. Baker. 

July 28: Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Aug. 4-25: Rev. John N. Mark, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 


Peterborough — The Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) 
Services at 10.30 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Richard A. Day. 


Walpole—Walpole Town 
tional Society (Unitarian) 


Congrega- 


Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Robert M. L. Holt. 


Wilton Center—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church 


Services at 10 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Willard L. McKinstry. 


VERMONT 


Stowe—Unitarian Assembly 
Aug. 18: Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Harvey 
Summer services. 
Minister: Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Edward P. Furber, 
New President of 
Laymen’s League 


At the first meeting of the newly-elected 
council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
held during Anniversary Week, Edward P. 
Furber of Watertown, Mass., was elected 
president of the League for one year, to 
fill the unexpired term of Hon. J. Ward 
Healey of Leominster, Mass. Judge 
Healey’s resignation because of ill-health 
was accepted with regret by the council. 

Mr. Furber thus holds the unique dis- 
tinction of occupying positions on the 


governing bodies of three denominational 
agencies simultaneously, as he is at present 
serving a three-year term on the A. U. A. 
board, and has also just been elected by the 
Y.P.R. U. to serve as the representative of 
the A. U. A. on their board of directors. 
He has resigned as chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Youth Commission after serving in 
that capacity during the first two years of 
its existence. 

Graduating from Harvard in. the class 
of 1919 and from Harvard Law School in 
1922, Mr. Furber has been a practicing 
lawyer in Boston since that time. He has 
always maintained an active interest in de- 
nominational affairs; he was president of 
the Y. P. R. U. from 1924 to 1926, as well 
as serving as their representative at that 
time on the A. U. A. board. 

He is active in the First Parish in Water- 
town, and has held several prominent 
positions in civic and community life, 
having been chairman and moderator of 
the board of selectmen, and chairman of 
the Community Fund campaign in Water- 
town. He was recently elected president 
of the South Middlesex Health Association. 

Mrs. Furber is the former Ruth Haynes 
of Watertown, and they have two children 
—Barbara, who graduates from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this month, and 
George Pope Furber. 
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At the same meeting of the League Coun- 
cil the following vice-presidents were 
elected for the ensuing year: Roy Campbell, 
Montreal, Canada; Frederic H. Fay, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Percy W. Gardner, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; William Roger Greeley, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; J. Ward Healey,Leominster, 
Mass.; Delta I. Jarrett, Chicago, IIl.; 
Noble Wiley Jones, Portland, Ore.; Eu- 
gene Keller, Jr.. Memphis, Tenn.; Arthur 
E. Morgan, Yellow Springs, O.; Herbert 
C. Parsons, Brookline, Mass.; Frank W. 
Scott, Newton Centre, :-Mass.; and Clar- 
ence R. Stone, Berkeley, Calif. 

Henry D. Sharpe, J. A. Newton and 
Richmond H. Sweet, all of Providence, R.I., 


were re-elected treasurer, assistant treasurer © 


and secretary respectively. H. Weston 
Howe of Winchester, Mass., will continue 
as field secretary, and Mrs. Beatrice Wad- 
leigh of Swampscott, Mass., as executive 
secretary. 


The Roll of Honor 


The following churches have responded 
to our new Family Membership and Church 
Officer Plans. We hope other churches 
will become eligible for inclusion in this 
Roll of Honor. 


Family Membership Plan 


Bloomington, Il. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Church) 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) 
Dallas, Tex. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Wollaston, Mass. 


Church Officer Plan 


Beverly, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Church) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Chicago, Ill. (People’s Liberal Church) 
Gardner, Mass. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Needham, Mass. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Somerville, Mass. 
West Newton, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


The following churches have not quali- 
fied for inclusion in either of the above lists. 


(North Side) 


But they deserve special mention. They 
have sent in regular $1.50-a-year subscrip- 
tions. In most cases the number of these 
subscriptions has exceeded 15—the num- 
ber required for participation in the 
Church Officer Plan. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Denver, Col. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Montclair, N. J. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Taunton, Mass, 
Windsor, Vt. 


“All-Star Cast” for Laymen 
at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


The final program has been completed 
for the Laymen’s Conference over the 
week end of June 21-23, as an integral part 
of the Mid-West Institute at Conference 
Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., and it offers an 
outstanding array of speakers for those who 
cannot attend the whole week of meetings. 

The keynote speaker Friday evening 
will be Professor John F. Shepard, profes- 
sor of psychology at the University of 
Michigan, and an active member of the 
Ann Arbor church and League chapter. 
His subject will be “Our Responsibility in 
the World Today.” It is also expected 
that Edward P. Furber of Boston, newly- 
elected president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, will speak that evening, as he will 
be attending his daughter’s graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin earlier 
that week. 

The work of laymen in their local 
churches and League chapters will be dis- 
cussed at a round-table conference Satur- 
day morning under the leadership of H. 
Weston Howe, field secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League, and this will be followed by 
an address on “The Layman and Church- 
manship” by Rev. Randall S. Hilton, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Alton, 
Til. 

Sunday morning there will be a sym- 
posium on the, subject, “The Layman 
Looks at the Minister,” with the following 
laymen leading the discussions: J. Bryon 
Allin and Oswell G. Treadway, of Chicago; 
and N. J. Biddle, of Detroit. The institute 
sermon will be preached by Dr. Frederic 
M. Eliot, president of the American Uni 
tarian Association. 

During the course of the three days 
opportunity will also be afforded to “lis 
ten in” on the regular sessions of th 
Mid-West Institute, which will includ 
conferences and talks under the leader 
ship of Rev. Laurance R. Plank of St 
Louis; Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of Minne 
apolis; Dr. J. Raymond Cope of the Uni 


versity of Indiana, and others. There will 
be plenty of time for sports and recreation, 
with social activities and campfire in the 
evening, and the institute banquet on Sat- 
urday evening. 

All laymen and their families and friends 
are cordially invited to attend, at the 
especially attractive week-end rate. Ad- 
vance reservations are desirable and should 
be made through Miss Bertha C. Finger, 
Fourth Avenue, at Library Place, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


New League Council 


Members Elected 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League held in the Arlington 
Street Church Monday evening, May 20, 
Richmond H. Sweet, secretary of the 
League, announced the election of the fol- 
lowing new members of the League Council 
for three years, as the result of the mail 
ballot received from League members 
throughout the country: 

Harold W. Austin, Brockton, Mass.; 
N. J. Biddle, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Harry M. 
Gilbert, Springfield, Mass.; Professor 
Charles L. Jacobs, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Fred E. Schuchman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass.; and 
John Tomajan, Worcester, Mass. 


Simons at World’s Fair 


Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls 
Church, New York City, gave the address 
in the World’s Fair Temple of Religion at 
its six o’clock service on Thursday, May 
30. The theme of the Temple for this year 
is “‘Man’s Brotherhood in God.” 


Contributions to Unitarian 
Service Pension Society 


March 16, 1940, through May 7, 1940 


Previously reported $4,080.86 
Women’s Alliance, Belfast, Me........... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Belmont, Mass........ 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Second Church, Boston, 

ETE tert Sw a crcip.g aie eiaieise 60.00.08 15.00 


Women’s Alliance, Castine, Me. ......... 2.50 


Unity Branch Alliance, Brockton, Mass. . 5.00 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass. .......... 100.00 
Katherine T. Thayer Alliance, Cincinnati,O. 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Concord, N. H. ...... 65.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dallas, Tex. ......... 10.00 
Unity Circle, Des Moines, Ia............ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Detroit, Mich......... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fall River, Mass. 10.00 


Women’s Alliance, Farmington, Me. ..... 10.00 


Women’s Alliance, Fort Fairfield, Me. ... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Framingham Centre, 

LO tin SS IL Te Tae PAT 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Parish, Hingham, 

LN CER RES a Ore Ee ate 30.00 
Women’s Alliance, Jamestown, N. Y. .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Keokuk, Ia. ......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lexington, Mass. ..... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Manchester, N. H. ... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Middleboro, Mass. 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 15.00 

_ Women’s Alliance, New London, Conn.... 4.00 
New York League of Unitarian Women, 
GRR SST INGA at gal Aelia tote niiis aveteis,0 25.00 


Women’s Alliance of Community Church, 
New York, N. Y. 
Women’s Alliance, Norfolk, Va. 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Norwell, Mass. ..... 
Unity Alliance, Orlando, Fla............. 
Ladies’ Unitarian Association, Peabody, 
UESES EMA. ter ahe Gttotetstars aiereneiase idle clei 4a 'e,ekeie’s 
Rebecca Williams Hawes Alliance, Ridge- 
WOO SIN | Dat cewlers sustdisle lel aicha%e sheteiots/s teres 
Women’s Alliance, Santa Barbara, Calif... 
Evening Alliance, May Memorial Church, 
Surdcuse gy No, Vicia esr ierevaiciele opalsle aieveiaisie.< 
Women’s Alliance, Toledo, O. ........--+ 
Women’s Alliance, Virginia, Minn. ...... 
West Newton Branch Alliance, West New- 
ton, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Youngstown, O. ...... 
Worcester Conference ...........-- nee OF 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md. 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. 
First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass. oe 
Icelandic Free Church, Blaine, Wash. .... 
First Parish and Religious Society, Bolton, 
IWOE CEUs igisecio Go nic dubs DOOOOD ORDE ag 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 
First Church, Boston, Mass. ..........-+ 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. ........-- 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Brattle- 
DOEO RV ba, G csacetanehetad= oa ectuvinre oye ese.eis0i5'9,205 


First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. (addi- 
EOVIRELSS 2 ciee midceic ie UE EIR Ie Renee 
First Congregational Parish, Canton, 
Waste toniehrassiceiyee srerdstee es +m; sterile 


First Congregational Society, Castine, Me. 
The People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill. .... 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Ginoinniatt. Ose iisiaieiess)o! 6,05 are asica.siem 
First Parish, Cohasset, Mass. .........-- 
First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, Ia... 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn. .. 
The Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass, . 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 
First Unitarian Society, Hudson, Mass... . 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. ... 
First Unitarian Society, Laconia, N. H. .. 
Second Congregational Church, Marble- 
head Vines ee ott heleleta. caus epee \oce. since 
Independent Congregational Church, 
Meadville, Pac scrs- csc ol siciesiefae vias sis 
First Congregational Parish, Milton, Mass. 
First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. .......-. 
Second Congregational Meetinghouse, Nan- 
tacket, Masa: haiti eie es vein eatin s 
First Religious Society, Newburyport, 
Wages Sigcs vase ierelcin rorsieiMtelel wists sveieise'<!s 
North Parish, North Andover, Mass. .... 
Second Congregational Society, North- 
BMpton VILAGE. class olererems rien ti-\= ato 
Congregational Parish, Norton, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif. .. 
First Unitarian Church of Essex County, 
Orange; ING Ts) Soaveiarale ota a etevies alive oc elrl 
Adult Class, Unitarian Church, Orlando, 


First Unitarian Church, Orlando, Fla. 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
PHGM Aa ays Cisvatais ap ctalchenael aps gotten’: cis: 
Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. .. 
First Parish, Pembroke, Mass. .......... 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 
Unitarian Church, Quincy, Ill. .......... 
First Unitarian Society, Sacramento, Calif. 
Second Church, Salem, Mass. ..........- 
Free Church Fellowship, Santa Ana, Calif. 
The Unitarian Society, Santa Barbara, 
(OPES, Saye, Scie SPE III CIE orient 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa Monica, 
Mai Fie sera a tit a Gteret> tg siya a) ae, <\sieceiiegs ekbie' 
Christian Temple, Schenectady, N. Y..... 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 
First Congregational Society, Sharon, 
ICE Ac SP GRO OID Rene COOOn ee ie 
First Parish, Sudbury, Mass. ........... 
Unitarian Congregational Society (May 
Memorial Church), Syracuse, N. Y. ... 
First Unitarian Church, Virginia, Minn. .. 


All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C..... 200.00 
First Parish, Wayland, Mass. ..........- 30.00 
First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. ...... 5.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 

Vonkers, Na Yogemminicac cesar ts ow sete 50.75 
Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn. 10.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. ....... 150.00 
(AM Eriend sce sate sat erte etal Salen sss ee 5.00 
O. W. Siebert, Gardner, Mass. ......... 20.00 
Rebecca Vincent, East Harwich, Mass. 5.00 
Adeline Willis, Portland, Me. ........... 25.00 
Le REAM Sh Aas) eam APTI CODON 1.50 
ie peel a IO Ren ra oO Cin O eon 5.00 
ES ad BRL OO \ goo see BOD Onc OOD UOADIOEe 15.00 
REV aW stevie a. stete's vais o eieiare ie visto (6) s.° 15.00 
BRGY eG. DO Vim netactcic aint © os .eliele sie Bia lecste/e 3.00 
PASH rIOnNG Geter qatmmiministees tc cl ciglscers © c'e'e ace’ 102.30 
Reval; CRG cee te nek alae sisierssia 5.00 
GV ey Las eheueetend aroeraneyt Gate cts afecstetsisietstacshahe 5.00 
Aa ad QE CLMNV a Eval etal oteia, «fetercterstcis ia cis. 3 10.00 
1AM RTE. ORR he Oe ee eee aero 10.00 
Be Eorch B OR eh ty Omi OPI 5.7 acto 3.00 
ROVE, bee Op Lesgnny seein Be petcts cieracsconeleds oi 2.00 
Reva Fis a Woctetsce cieicserecoiacowreie « s phacd faye ater. 10.00 
RG VAM WWiep bless mals caocdreiets: sherei ste, sis oo ea yerere 5.00 
Reva MiauSctis ire calele carers scetersiple clare oraany are 40.00 
Reve Par Go secu oticett ccs carers essa se cater 15.00 
REGS asede, Leaved clave tateieratolernve: 8 ote ove & bys"laiatets 5.00 
ROVER D bE te WY opts eeiewcls eteinhc s- steam oee 5.00 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. (addi- 

SLOTIGL lieteye tate eats eigie els se Winiois eiels « qieyete 97.06 
LOVer Ly hammers atercieiee oatciore siete ctepesciatetetonat s 40.00 
Reva Eeeiia Greve siete a te tate mea picera em etait 5.00 
RSW ora ie et dastenere valde ar apsee my stereo scheba ets, asan 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Albany, N. Y. ....... 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Newton, Mass. .. 150.00 
First Parish Church, Taunton, Mass...... 55.13 
The People’s Church, Chicago, Ill. ...... 100.00 

Totalutnchec sic tesiytleis nos sisi oleate ees $7,686.23 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki rs of service 
TSS 7. Massing 103 yen fecay 1940 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Irresponsibilities 
Narcissism? This is a Serious 
Charge! 


Extract from a recent clerical address: 

“We are respectable—frozen stiff with 
respectability: so were the Scribes and 
Pharisees. We are smug—disgustingly 
so with an assumption of social superiority. 
We have enormous wealth in our con- 
stituency, yet our per capita giving for all 
purposes is less than that of the Presby- 
terians and the United Presbyterians, while 
our per capita giving to church causes out- 
side of the parish is below almost all of the 
larger communions. The per capita aver- 
age giving to missions and benevolences by 
the United Presbyterians is $29 a year; 
by the Seventh Day Baptists $26, by the 
Methodist Church of the South $25, by 
the Northern Baptists $24, by the Dunkers, 
$22, by the Moravians $21. Our average is 
$11. We are third from the bottom of 
the list. 

‘““We have beautiful churches, well or- 
dered services—an incomparable liturgy 
(how we dote on that phrase!) but are the 
poor, the halt, the maimed, the blind, the 
illiterate, the great ruck of the unchurched 
pressing for a share in our worship? They 
are not. And yet we greatly admire our- 
selves. We are not guiltless of the charge 
of Narcissism. . . .” 

We may well blush. Fortunately, this 
time, we need not blush too long, for, in 
spite of certain resemblances, the denomi- 
nation referred to above, in the eloquent 
words of one of its bishops, is not the 
Unitarian but the Protestant Episcopal. 
But let us not be too relieved. It may be 
our turn next. 


When Hell Fire Functioned as an 
S ERC. 


Would you be interested, asks a cor- 
respondent, to use the following? Al- 
though it has a rather modern sound, it is 
taken verbatim from the diary of George 
Combe, a Scottish phrenologist who visited 
this country in 1838-39. While in New 
York City, under date of April 22, 1839, 
he wrote: 

“The Rev. Mr. Ballou, a universalist 
minister from Boston, preached here yes- 
terday, and denied the existence of the 
devil, and of eternal punishment. Ben- 
nett’s newspaper deprecates such doc- 
trines as extremely dangerous; for, if he 
be believed, there will be no check on 
‘Loco Focos’ and the Wall Street brok- 
ers!” 


Summer is No Time to Hibernate 


A minister, whose eloquent words we 
have published more than once, now 
grieves and disappoints us and causes us to 
revamp from basement to flagpole our 
estimate of his character, by asking us to 
“suspend” his subscription for the summer 
months. We thought only Irishmen hiber- 
nated in the summer. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


a 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Summer union ser- 
vices with First Church, Second Church and Church 
of the Disciples. Morning service at 11. June 16, 
sermon by Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. June 23, 
Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre. June 30, Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D. D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). “The 
Open Door.” Every day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. June 16 and 
23: Sunday service at 11 a. m. Sermon by Dr. Per- 
kins. Midday prayers Tuesday and Friday. ‘Be- 
hold I have set before thee an open door and no man 
ean shut it.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard S,reets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m, 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Middle-Atlantic States Laymen! 
A special week-end program is being arranged 
for you 
JUNE 28-30 


at the 
Middle-Atlantic Leadership Institute 
to be held at 
Lutherland, Pocono Pines, Pa. 


Plan now to attend and bring a friend 
Rest — Recreation — Inspiration 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $1.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the follo Fisgptet hotels epee of aripeg 
They render lent service and provi 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - = = $1.26-1.5 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = = = - 2.00-2.5 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


